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THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
THE AFTER SCHOOL SERIES. 12mo., $1.25. By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON, 


PREPARATORY GREEK COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


This volume belungs to a series of books, four in number, now in course of preparation, and 
soon successively to appear. The primary design of the series, is to enable persons prevented from 
accomplishing a course of school and college training in Latin and Greek, to enjoy an advantage 
as nearly as ble equivalent, through the medium of their native tongue. Will be sent to any 
address, pos' prepaid, on receipt of price. Address, 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, Publishers, 
805 Broadway, New York. 
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: . E. Roscoe's Chemistry Primer, $47. 
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Reception Day, No. 1. 


A New Book of Dialogues and Recitations for the Use of Schools. 


160 PAGES, PAPER, 30 CENTS, POST-PAID. 
$3.00 PER DOZEN, POST-PAID. 
Published Quarterly at $1.00 a Year. 
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This is a new book and is filled with bright and pleasing dialogues, declama- 
tions, and recitations, as well as short selections for the primary classes to memorize. 
A large part of this collection is original, and all are particularly adapted for practical 
use in the schools. Our experience with books of this sort has; been, that but few 
pieces out of a book were really suitable for use in the school-room, and our aim has 
been to make every selection in ‘‘ Reception Day” valuable. For receptions, Friday 
afternoons, closing exercises, etc., this book will be found to be ‘‘ just the thing.” 
We prophesy immense popularity for it. 


CONTENTS: 
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Easy to Criticise, Dialogue.............sseeeeees 5 | Grammar Under'Difficulties. Dialogue......... 79 
The Rehearsal, SK: cttehatdnisighsncsseanuee 8 | Optimist and Pessimist, Dialogue............... 81 
Better Late than Never, Declamation........ - 12| Young America, Dialogue.............:....000. 82 
The Examination, Dialoguc................. +. 13 | For Memorizing, Primary Class.............+++: 90 
OE eS 8 er 15 | Perseverance Does It, Dialogue................. 94 
bi 1 Og 16 | Let It P Si inmsdttihndnckenh<odun<cndseces 97 
The Watermill, Declamation.................... 17 | Our Dead Heroes, Recitation................-. 96 
6 oid ns jwacceen suumenaene 19 | The Cheerful Voice, Recitation................. 98 
Swallowing a Fly, Declamation................ 24 | Opening Piece, Dialogue in verse...............+ 98 
For Memorizing, Primary Class..............++ 26 ho is the Greutest, Dialogue.................. 100 
A Stitch in Time Saves Nine, Dialogue,...... 28| Employ Your Own Intellect, Declamation....101 
Castles in the Air, Recitation for Boy and Girl.. 30 | A Short Sermon on Tobacco, Declamation. ...102 
The Rumseller’s Speech, Deciamation.......... 31 | The Sign Board, Recitation...................-. 103 
Reading of the Will, Didlogue................. 32 | Round of Life, Recitation..................0.06+ 104 
Days that are Gone, Recitation................. 34 | Punctuality.—No. 1, Dialogue.................. 105 
Court Scene, Dialogue... .......ceccsecececccece 35 | Punctuality.—No. 2, Dialogue................+. 106 
Some Little Rules, Recilation.................. Is It Worth While, Recitation.................. 108 


A Boy’s Dream of Bliss, Declamation......... For Memorizing, Primary Class. 















Don’t Whine, Declamatton. .........cccccccceces 42/) A Jolly Old P ogue, Recitation............ 112 
Visit to the Country, Dialogue................. 43 | Ferguson’s Cat, Humorous Recitation.......... 114 
ee OO SE a SO ee 47 | The Happy Family, Dialogue,.................. 15 
Labor, Kecitation................ beceseseccccveres 48 | Strive for the Best, Declamatwm............... 118 
The Debating Society of District Eleven, Summer, DSclamMattam. ......0s.crceccescescceces 119 
DAAOQUE ... 22.2.0 ececerersecccccecccsecccecees 49 | An American Ideal.—No. II.. Recitation....... 120 
For Femnereang, SNE IE 5.03 dv ctcsadedes 54/ A Little Girl's Fancies, Recitation.............. 12 
An Old Fable Versified, Reciiation............ 56 | Procrastination, Mintikighecsesccacdens 
What Time is It? Recitation.................. 57 | Mrs. Hubbard, Declamation.................... 124 
Historical Celebration. Dialogue................ 58 | The Wonderful Speller, D Bains weessocess 125 
Look Up, Not Down, Recitation............... 65 | A Hymn to the Conquered, Recitation........127 
The Way to Heaven, Recitation. --» 66) The American Flag, Dialogue................+.. 128 
The Gridiron, Dialogue,........... . BIA — * ee a ea 133 
If We had but a Day, Recitation 70 | Who Shall Vote, Dialogue..................200+ 134 
a and By, Recitation.... od ececcess 71 | Success in Life, Declamation................... 141 
The American Ideal.—No. I, Recitation 72 | Better than Gold, Recitation................... 143 
The Model Class, Dialogue,............. 3, | =e beeeRgR eR 43 


Work and Win, Recitation... 
Little Things, Recitation.... 
Boys Make Men, Recitation WON, MIUO Ds och ceecbe dsb bbccbebeedcctecece 


We propose to issue ‘‘ Reception Day” quarterly, so as to have at all times 
fresh and original dialogues and recitations for the use of the teacher. Agents wanted 
everywhere. Liberal discount to booksellers and stationers. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS. 
21 PARK PLACE, N. Y, 
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It is admitted that every person should }y 
to record properly any common busines , 
action. ‘lo meet the wants of those pupils 
scinool-days are limited, the simpler fo), 
bookkeeping should be taught in the G 
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entry part of MESERVEY’S BOOKKEprpiy 
use without the expense of the Doub) 
part, this book is prepared. 
Itcontainsa full treatment of Single-cntr, 
rules are tew and simple, the — ape sa 
Teachers will find no difficulty in expjg 
and pupils no trouble in understanding it, 
Though published but a few weeks, the 
has been adopted for use by the cities of 
LOWELL, NEWTON, SOMERVILLE, GLovcy 
and other important places. The assur 
that it will at once become a Very suc 
text-book. 
Fora more extended treatment of Loo} 
ing for High Schools and Avademies, atten; 
called to the author’s larger work. 


MESERVEY’S BOOK-KEEPI 
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FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEy 
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Springfieid, Lowell, New Bedford, Ne 
Foxboro’, Gloucester, Leominster, Wal; 
Marblehead, Millbury, Weymouth, Wo) 
Andover, Chico . Palmer, Westfield, 
boro’, Natick, Hyde Park, Randolph, Mj 
boro’, Milford, Winchendon, Mass.; 
dence, Bristol, Newport, R.I.; Danbury, 
field, Wallinford, Stonington, Conn.; 
conia, Keene, Manchester, Nashua, Con 
Exeter, Portsmouth, N. H.; Rutland, \\ 
field, Windsor, Vt.; wiston, Gari 
Waterville, Boothbay, Dexter, Stockton, 
In Academies, as Phillips, Tilden, Pitty 
Lenox, Partridge, sqaeem Tabor, ka 
Proctor, Koyalton, illiston, Law 
Monson, Military Academy and Tee) 
School, Worcester; Mowry & Gofl’s, 
dence; as well as in numerous Other § 
Schools and Academies in New England, 
largely in the West. 


Copies mailed for examination on receig 

—for Single and Double Entry, 50 cents ; yj 

Entry, 40 cents. Blanks are published to ag 
pany the books. 

i CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. Adare 


THOMPSON, BROWN &CO, 
PUBLISHERS, 23 Hawley Street, Boste 
SS - 
Five New Book 
NOW READY. 
Chase & Stuart’s First Latin By 
Price, $1.00. For examination, 60 cents. 
Chase & Stuart’s Latin Grammar. 
Price, $1.35. For examination, $1.00. 
Chase & Stuart’s Latin Reader. 
Price, $1.00. For examination, 60 cents. 
Chase & Stuart’s Ovid, with Lexicon 
Notes. Price, $1.35. For examination, $ 
A Manual of Elocution and Reading. 
A Dr. EDWARD Brooks, Principal of § 
ormal School, Millersville, Pa. rice, $ 
For examination, $1.00. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
A Practical Logic. 
By D. 8. Grecory, D. D., President Lake? 
est University, Ill. Price, $1.15. 
Houston's Easy Lessons in Natural P 
osophy. A book for children. Price, 50 ca 
Houston’s Intermediate Lessons in N 
ral Philosophy. This book is intended 
upils who have finished any of the “! 
ns,”’ but who are not sufficiently adva 
ed to take up the larger text-books. 
Soecesy adapted for usein district sch 
Price, cents. 
Houston's Elements of Natural Philo 
phy; Up to times in every respect. ‘Toe 
é it is to introduce it, Price, $1.25. 
Houston's Physical Geogra ay. 
A text-book that will gladden the heartsof ™ 
teachers and pupils. With it the study can 


mastered in less time than with any 0 
book on the subject. Price, $1.50. 
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For keeping the record of attendance, rec! 

tion,etc. Specimen sheets free on applicati 
Manuals for Teachers. 

1. The Cultivation of the Senses...... 

2. The Cultivation uf the Memory 

3. On the Use of Words 

©, i cbenversscnenseecs.ce- 50 
5. On Class Teaching..................« 50 


THE TEACHER. 

A Monthly Educational Journal, devote! 
ee arte Od gg ae and the caus 

ucation in general. ice, 50 cents per and 
Specimen copy sent free. 

We shall be gratified to have teachers corre} 
with us. We offer some of the best Modern 1 
Books, and shail be glad at any time to make lé 
arrangements for the introduction of our book 
to exchange for others that do not give satisfact 

¢@” SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 


Please address 
ELDREDGE & BRO. 
17 North 7th Street, Philadelphia. 


Fine White Gold Edge Cards, name 00! 
eaent Imported ‘ Birthday, Ch! 
mas, New Year, Valentine, Easter, 2 Scrp'! 
Text, 5 Reward, either 10 cts. Any 5, one} 
somely 45 cents. Sample book 25° 
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The School Journal. 








Entered at the New York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as Seconp CLASS MATTER. 


Established 1870. 


The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 
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21 ParRK PLacE, NEw YORK 
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TERMS, 


$2.00 per year in advance. 

Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped al any time thereafter, if the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ecived it. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore requires that each club subscription be ac- 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 


dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to introluce Tae JOURNAL to their friends 
can a copies sent free from tbis office to any address. 

Adve’ ng rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN ISIDORE CHARLOUTS, 21 Park Place, N. Y 
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THE OCTOBER NUMBER 


OF THE 


Scholar's Companion 


is full ‘of fresh, interesting reading. The story of 
“ Johnny and Billy” is illustrated by the frontispiece. 
With that the stories of this number are ‘“ Patch,” 
“Kerim and the Carot,” a Persian tale,” ‘‘ Grandma’s 
True Story,” by Leoline Woterman, and ‘*‘ What Came 
of a Sprained Ankle.” J. Fulsom has an article on the 
various ways of truvelling from ancient times up to the 
ascension of the first balloon, and J. H. B. gives a 
pretty little account of ‘‘ A Vacation in the Country.” 
There are two biographical sketches, one of Dr. Somer- 
ville, and another of Brancroft, the historian. Two 
bright dialogues come in this number ; ‘Famous Battles’, 
tells us of how Agincourt was won; and in the last pa- 
per on the ‘*Lake Poets” brief sketches are given of Lloyc¥ 
Wilson, and Mrs. Hemans. Beside these there are ever 
and ever so many shorter pieces, but best of all is the 
announcement of the ART Prizes. The ‘‘ LETTER-Box” 
is teeming with news from the lively little correspondents 
all over the country. Several enigmas are given and 
many questions are asked and answered in the ‘“‘SCHOOL- 


‘|in the management of children ? 





Room,” and new ones are given out, All the depart- 
ments are in working order. This number is just such an 
one as should be ready for the Golden Month. Only 50 
cents a year. 
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Wir how many stories shall our school 
buildings be built? In the cities three 
stories is the rule, but some are even four 
stories in height. The climbing of stairs is 
a serious evil, and when it is done every 
hour the health suffers. The stairs are very 
long in order to give high ceilings, and this 
adds to the difficulty. 
there is no reason why the edifice should be 
above two stories, except the looks of the 
thing. 


THE ScCHOLAR’s CoMPANION will prove an 
aid to every teacher. It looks at the pupil 
from the teacher’s stand-point ; its design is 
to educate him. It is made with the design 
of interesting and instructing him. No 
teacher who examines this work can fail to 
wish to have his pupils read it steadily. We 
send out copies to,teachers, and hope they 





will take the trouble to send us one sub-| 


scriber. Try the experiment ; if your pupils 
are not more interested in school from read- 
ing it, then we will say no more. 


* 
* 


THERE are two courses open for us. Ad- 
mit that education is a progressive science, 
and go forward with the determination to 
find out all we can. Or declare that all that 
can be learned has been learned, and turn 
the crank around as before. The teachers in 
many parts of New England were shocked 
when it was asserted that a new movement 
had been started in Quincy. They found 
they would lose prestige. Did it not follow 
that they had not been teaching in the very 
best way hitherto ? 








Is HUMAN nature to be taken into account 
The old 
plan considered the child as bad, very bad ; 
all his nature must be remodeled. The 
school-master was expected to hold in check 
ali waywardness. ‘Sit still,” was the 
watchward. For years the teacher waged 
war with the child’s nature, and in but few 
cases was the master. Is it not a better way 
to let human nature have a chance in the 
school-room ? It is not wickedness that 
prompts the child to be restless, to draw 
pictures, or to watch the flies that buzz on 
the windows. 





A TEACHER in the Empire State, who by 
his earnestness and activity had built up the 
County Association was obliged to suspend | 
his work. Another succeeded him as presi- 
dent, and this man instead of calling fre- 
quent meetings, holds only one in six 
months. What is the result? A subscriber 
writes, ‘“———- has murdered our Associa- 
tion in cold blood. We met often, and had 
a good attendance ; now we seldom meet, 
and few come.” Those who would advance 
education must bring the teachers together 
for discussion. For few of those who are 





In country towns) 


| of study at home, 





meet and tell their views, and in the course 
of time a science of education will be dis- 
covered. 

| THERE is a well-defined condition of the 
public mind existing, that is termed by some 
an ‘“‘educational fever.” There is scarcely 
|a paper, no matter how obscure, but has ar- 
ticles on the subject of education. There is 
a belief that we have not received the ad- 
vantage from education that we are entitled 
to; and the public is dissatisfied. 

| There is an increasing expenditure of 
‘money, and no complaint arises, except that 
the results are still unsatisfactory. We have 
| better teachers, better buildings, better ap- 
| pliances, better courses of study, but the pa- 
‘rents look upon their children, and do not 
| see in them the perfected growth, the sym- 
metrical character, the rightly developed 
‘mind in the soundly healthy body, and they 
|complain. 


-*- 





THE annual meetings of the teachers of a 
State do accomplish the good that might be 
expected. They rarely extend over three 
days. Some counties are never represented ; 
some excessively represented Every thing 
is done in a hurried way ; few know what 
has been done in past meetings ; there is 
little discussion for want of time, and be- 
cause those who would and could discuss 
matters do not know what position will be 
taken by the reader of essay, paper, or ad- 
dress. And finally the average teacher is 
prone to wander from the subject in hand. 
| All of these things show that we need a re- 
| presentative educational body in each State, 
who are capable of attending to the educa- 
tional business that is to be done. Notice 
was given at the last meeting of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, that the 
Constitution will be changed in order to ef 
fect the above objects. Let other States con- 
sider this matter. 





a ee aren 
THE teacher is not the giver of knowledge. He 
‘is not the full reservoir from which the pupils are 
| to draw supplies of fact and thegry at will. He is 
‘the awakener and quickener of the knowledge- 
getting faculties inhis pupils. He is the artesian 
well-driver, connecting the power of the pupil with 
the resources of the worki beneath and above—not 
giving and getting, but drilling and getting ; they, 
because of the drilling, getting. He does not 
accumulate that they may accumulate. He sets 
them at work accumulating from every source but 
himself.—Dr. J. H. Vincent. — 








ae nee ae 
Home Stupy.—There are two societies organized 
in this country to aid students to carry on courses 
One of these, the largest and 
most popular, is the ‘‘Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle.” Its Superintendent, Dr. J. H. Vin- 
cent, and its four Counsellors,—Drs. Warren, Wil- 
kinson, Gibson, and Lyman Abbott,—recommend a 
course of reading for each year; the whole course 
enbracing four years, and covering the various 
topics of Literature, Science, Art and History. 
The cost of joining this circle is fifty cents a year; 
the books cost about five dollarsa year. For cir- 
culars and information address Miss C. F. Kimball, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 

The other organization is the ‘‘ Soviety to Encour- 








teaching know what teaching is. They must 


age Study at Home.” Translations of Greek and 
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Latin authors, Gray’s works on Botany, Guyot 
and Reclus on Physical Geography, Dana, Dawson, 
Geike on Geology, Agassiz, Ortor and Packard in 
Zoology, are among the authors used. Information 
respecting this Society can be obtained by address- 
ing the Secretary, 9 Park street, Boston. 





THE TEACHER'S WORK. 


I hold that the most important work done in this 
world is by the much-abused, the poorly-requited, 
and the unappreciated teacher. In fact, the teach- 
er is indispensable. When Jesus came on earth, 
he came asa teacher; his mission was teaching, 
and the real benefactors of the world to-day are 
teachers. 

It will take centuries for the world to become 
convinced of this fact, but fact it is nevertholess. 

The preacher is but a teacher; he is to teach men 
how to growin morals, in virtue and religion, so 
as to be fitted for the ‘‘ next class’—the spiritual 
stage of existence, and as such, we may say, he 
outranks him who does not do such teaching; but 
the minister is a teacher. 

All teachers hold an important position, becuuse 
they have it in their power to add to the happiness 
of mankind. The public are beginning to be aware, 
in aslight degree, of the good the teacher can con- 
fer. Letus look at some of these things: 

1. The teacher has it in his power to add length 
of days to his pupils. I have before me the case of 
a young man who is perishing for lack of any 
ordinary knowledge of his bodily organization. 
So are thousands. ‘‘My people perish for lack of 
knowledge,” says the Scripture. 

2. The teacher has it in his powerto add to the 
happiness of hispupils. Knowledge and education 
tend that way, but I mean still more. The sources 
of happiness are too often misunderstood, and the 
pupil graduates in utter ignorance of the things 
that he should be first fand foremost in only to 
render this life worth living. To discuss this sub- 

ject thoroughly, would be worth more than to dig 
for Greek roots. 

The teacher needs faith in the resources of his 
work. He is held in little esteem, and this can 
only partially be overcome. But the times are 
changing; public opinion is changing. In a few 
years an impetus will be gained; it will be fashion- 
able to educate; men will spend their lives in edu- 
cating themselves, instead of the few years they 
now devote to it. Money will then be spent in pub- 
lic education, that if now so spent would amaze us. 

Let the teacher have faith and work on. We 
may not live to see that day, but it will surely come. 

A. M. K. 
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THE TEACHER'S QUALIFICATION. 


By_ ANNIE W. SALTSMAN. 
From a paper read vfore the Teachers’ Institute at Lexington, 
Tennessee, 


What scuipture is to a block of marble, educa- 
tion is to a human soul. The teacher who pro- 
poses to teach only certain studies does not under- 
stand the magnitude of his work. Because he has 
graduated in Mathematics and Languages, he feels 
able to remove mountains of ignorance. Not afew 
s20m to think teaching is like pouring water from 
one vessel into another; all they need is to unpack 
their wonderful budget of information. But the 
teacher must not only give information, but de- 
velop the powers of the individual. The teacher 
must be able to bring new ideas into the minds of 
the pupils, classifying them, comparing them, and 
combining them into new forms. 

It requires a special knack or genius to impart 
what we know to others who may not be able to 
assimilate it, in which case, all our acquirements 
are useless so far as the pupils are concerned. The 
qualifications of a teacher must be of such a nature 
as will best instruct and develop the pupil’s being; 
but it is too often the case that his qualifications 
are not acquired from this point of view. A teach- 
er must be a perfect master of his subject, so that 
he may be able to dispense with the language in 
which he received it, and impart it in words of his 
owu., Next to thoroughness comes comprelien- 


siveness. But there are higher and nobler traits 
to be acquired than mere intellectual power. The 
training of the heart, the elevation of the affections, 
the development of the moral nature must be at- 
tended to. 

Teacher and pupils with warm and full hearts 
beating in unison, never lack for enthusiasm; they 
learn to love the subjects contemplated, and study 
is a pleasure and nota toil; employment is a recrea- 
tion, and every idle moment is irksome and pain- 
ful. 
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OBJECT OF A NORMAL INSTITUTE, 





By C. N. Marvin,!Marshalltown, Iowa. 

The object of a normal institute, if it has any ob- 
ject at all, is to develop in teacher a knowledge of 
right principles and methods of teaching. We 
ought to know enough of the details of the com- 
mon school text-books before attending the insti- 
tute, tomake a cramming school for the examina- 
tion unnecessary. 

We should attend the institute, not for the pur- 
pose of learning facts of: geography, arithmetic, 
etc., but to to learn how to conduct our schools suc- 
cessfully. If we could not pass the examination 
in regard to text-book details at the beginning of 
the institute, we would disgrace the profession of 
teaching, by obtaining a certificate after two or 
three weeks of memory stuffing. We should in- 
quire what are useful things for our pupils to learn, 
and the best ways of teaching those things. In- 
stead of studying arithmetic, geography, etc., 
each year at the institute, we ought to study how 
to teach those branches to our pupils. With a 
thorough discussion of principles and methods, and 
a good example set for us in some model classes at 
the institute, we could be very much strengthened 
fur the next year’s work. 
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ON SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


By GENL. T. W. PHELPs. 

The first need of a self-governing people is to 
acquire the art of self-government. This art can 
be learned properly only in early life. It should be 
daily woven into the wool of the child’s nature. The 
school should teach it. It is to begin in the Kin- 
dergarten and follow the child through every step 
of its progress till it passes from the public school 
to the exercise of the social and political duties of 
the citizen. 

An illustration of the need of this system of train- 
ing to our republican government may be drawn 
from history. Twice within the present century 
political men have sought deliberately to destroy 
the government; and in neither case have the laws 
of the land been strong enough to bring them to 
punishment. One case was that of ex-Vice Presi- 
dent Aaron Burr, and the other is that of ex-Vice 
President Breckenridge, Jefferson Davis, and 
others. The ministers of the law made efforts 
in both these cases to vindicate the laws of the 
land, and signally failed in both cases. The trial of 
Burr was more effective as a means of maintaining 
respect for law than was that of Jefferson Davis. 
Both of these men had done their utmost to destroy 
the Republic; both were arraigned at Richmond, 
Virginia, a place as frowning with the law as 
Blackstone himself, and both were acquitted. The 
second failure was even greater than the first, 


sanction of law as a means of preserving self- 
government, had become greatly weakened. 

In the absence of the terrors of law as a repres- 
sive force, therefore, it becomes the rule necessary 
that self-government should be taught®in our, 
schools. The child should be taught to govern 
itself, and in a way subordinate to the rights and 
interests of others. If selfish natures are to go 


showing that in the course of half a century the | 





untrained and be allowed to exercise their powers | 
of destruction against republican government with | 
impunity, that form of government can hardly be 

expected to hold more than a temporary tenure of 


form will be lost from that very fact alone. It wij 
cease to be self-government. 

The first evidence of the want of self-government, 
viz., that of deference to the persons and rights of 
others, is being lost among us. A burly, lusty 
bearing of self-sufficiency, is quite popular, and in. 


deed such lustihood is often rewarded with politi.’ 


cal favor. This degenerated public sentiment must 
be counteracted and renewed effort made, to teach 
a kind bearing toward others—this is self-govern. 
ment in a form to be practiced at all times and in 
all places. A proper system of training to self. 
government in our schools is absolutely necessary. 
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A NEW NOTATION. 


By D. P. Hotton, M. D. 

Our present names are irregular from ancient 
languages, we have I, Bi, Tri, sea, sep, oc, ni, de, 
prefixed to words to indicate members. By act of 
Congress we have mil, cen, and de. I would sug. 
gust, J or ine instead of one; Bi instead of two; 
Tri instead of three, contract five to fi, use oc, in- 
stead of eight, contract nine to ni, use de for ten, 
11 would then = de-i; 12 = de-bi; 13 = de-tri; 14 
= de-four; &c. 20 = Bide. 1101 = mil-cen-i; 303) 
tre mil tride; 6600 = six mil-six cen; 9900 = nimil 
nicen; 9990 = nimil-nicen-wide, etc. 

It will be seen that this method uses all the old 
names—slightly changed in some places. 





SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS IN GERMANY. 





The famous German teachers, in a recent con- 
vention of their body, had a very excited discussion 
regarding the much-agitated question of savings 
banks in elementary schools. 

There‘is a growing disposition throughout Europe 
to cultivate habits of economy as well as thrift 
among the-poorer classes, as a valuable means of 
counteracting some of the troubles growing up be- 
tween labor and capital. It is acknowledged now 
that this art must be cultivated, as any other, for 
the good of the community and the State; and the 
great question is as to the agents to perform this 
very necessary duty. The penny savings banks 
now introduced quite generally into some European 
States have had marked success, and the art of 
saving is ever extending to wider circles; and it is 
clearly demonstrated that with this art grow hand 
in hand the desirable qualities of honesty, temper- 
ance and love of order. 

At the present time well-nigh twenty thousand 
common schools in France have what are called 
Filial Savings Banks, that act as aids to the national 
savings banks, and receive deposits from the chil- 
dren to be transferred to the regular banks. 

This success has given rise to much discussion as 
to the desirability and value of the system which 
is now generally favored in France, but meets with 
less favor among the teachers of Germany. 

They seem, as a class, to be opposed to the in- 
troduction of savings banks in the schools; and 
this opposition has been crystallized and concen- 
trated at a recent convention of some five hundred 
of them. They oppose the system because they 
contended that in the German family it is the 
national custom to teach the children habits of 
economy, and the family has far better opportu- 
nities to do this wisely and properly than the 
school. The teachers ciaim that this system of 
austere saving is in opposition to the childish na 
ture, and burdens it with cares that destroy its 
childish spirits and happiness, and is quite likely 
to lead to avarice, to falsehvod, deceit and class- 
hatred. And again, these school-savings banks, as 
filials of the public savings banks, degrade the 
teachers to the position of mere subordinates and 
servants of the many banks. They place on teach- 
ers the extra burden of collecting and keeping book 
accounts, which greatly interferes with their 
regular duties, to the injury of the prescribed 
studies of the school, and give an opportunity for 
the tempting power of money to mislead those 
whose moral principles are not firmly fixed. 











existence. The laws will become impotent to main- 
tain it; and if a resort to arms is often needed, its 


The convention finally, as a body, therefore, de- 
clared itself, for these and other reasons, opposed 
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to the establishment of savings banks in schools, 
but recommended highly the system of penny 
savings banks for children on the part of the State. 
without any official co-operation or responsibility 
on the part of the teachers. 

The question is quite an exciting one just now in 
Germany, and the controversy is by no means con- 
fined to the schools. Publicists have entered the 
ranks of the contestants with pamphlets and 
books on the subject. We confess to a certain dis- 
appointment in the German teachers, who are gen- 
erally at the front in all foreward movements, and 
we think that the intelligence of Germany is not 
with them in their fears and decision.—Pror. W. | 
WELLS, in the Methodist. 








THE TEACHER'S CULTURE. 





By JosepH F. LUKENS. 

1. Every profession requires a general and spe- 
cial preparation. 

2. A general knowledge of the common branches | 
will not make a teacher. 

3. A special professional education is needed in 
addition to the general culture. 

4. Lack of preparation is the great fault in those 
who essay to be teachers. 

5. There are more failures from imperfect scholar- | 
ship than from any other cause. j 

5. The teacher must have a thorough and fresh 
knowledge of what he teaches. 

7. He should have such a knowledge that he 
would be able to teach, if the text-books were | 
burned. | 





training they can acquire. 

9. Thetopics can never be so thoroughly mastered 
but that something new may be learned. 

10. In each new class will be found some new 
phase of character, some mental peculiarity never 
before presented. 

11. The teacher who sits down in the belief that 
he has longago learned all that can be learned of 
the topics assigned to him, or the wants of his 
grade, will soon find his task less pleasant and his 
success less marked. 

12. It is the teacher's duty to notice little things, 
to become attentive to small formalities. 

13. Discipline is made up of these minute for- 
malities. When the teacher has learned how to 
repress his inclination to scold or punish, and has 
acquired the habit of noting the manner of per- 
forming the smallest formalities, he is on the road 
to success. 

14. Noteacher is strong enough to force a whole 
school at once. 

15. A wise teacher will conquer chaos and ca- 
price by introducing order in little things. 

16. The teacher who is strong enough to secure 
the performance of one of these small formalities 
can secure everything by persistence. 
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EDUCATION IN 1880. 








The U. 8S. Commission of Education has printed 
his report for 1880. The total school population is 
15,551,875 ; number enrolled in public schools, 9,- 
680,403; average daily attendance, 5,744,188; num- 
ber of teachers employed, 280,034; average salaries 
paid men, from $25 in §. C., to $101 in Nev.; to 
women, from $17 in Vt., to $77 in Nev. The total 
school income was $83,940,239. The expenditure 
per capita of the school population was 96 cents in 
Ala., to $14.91 in Mass.—women vote in many 
States at school meetings. In Maine the pupils de- 
creased; less money was expended. In N. H. and 
Vt., and Mass., R. L., like state of things. Conn., 
increased and so did N. Y., and the other States 
generally. 

The number of pupils reported in private schools 
in 21 States and 4 Territories, ~9s 568,130. 

In the recent slave States, including Delaware and 
the District of Columbia, there were 3,899,961 whites 
of school age, with an enrolment in school of 2,215,- 
674, and 1,803,257 colored youth of school age, with 
an enrolment of 784,709, the expendicure tor both 
races being $12,475,044. or the colored race there 
were a total of 17,205 schools of all kinds for their 


| 220 with 1,466 instructors and 43,077 students, of 


| teaching is presenting subjects of thought for the 
8. Teachers of to-day need all the culture and | 


instruction, exclusive of public schools with a total 
enrolment of 821,570. 

Of normal schools or schools for preparing teach- 
ers there has been a steady increase, there being 


whom 25,723 are in 106 public normals. The number 
of graduates in those supported by the public funds 
was 2,943. 

Of the kindergarten, there has been a steady 
increase, with 524 teachers and 8,871 pupils. 

Considerable advance is shown in the institutions 
for the higher instruction of women, 227 with 
2,340 teachers, 25,780 students, and an income of 
$790,331. 

The amount of benefactions for educational pur- 
poses during the year 1880 reached $5,513,501. 


> 
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WHAT IS TEACHING. 





By A. M. Brown, Bernards Crossing, N. Y. 

At the State Teacher’s Association at Yonkers, 
Miss M. E. Winnie, of Albany, asked the simple 
question; ‘‘What is teaching,” and it caused a 
sensation. I have asked myself why a great many 
times. Whatis teaching? We must watch the 
teacher. What does he do? He simplifies the 
facts and matter the child essays to appropriate 
and make a part of his being; he tears down the 
great mountains of knowledge, separates, simplifies, 
and point out the essential parts; he states things 
in simple language that the child can appreciate 
and understand. From this we conclude that 


pupil and leading him think about them and gain 
knowledge from them; understanding is the basis. 
Memorizing is no proof of understanding: repeti- 
tion is no proof of understanding; ostensible pos- 
session is no proof of understanding. 

The only proof is the power to apply the infor- 
mation imparted, the power to put to a practical 
test the knowledze gained, the power to understand 
and realize the meaning and intention of the teach- 
er, and be able to repeat understandingly, and 
practically apply, what has been placed before 
the child. This will improve the understanding 
and enlarge the capacity to absorb, retain and apply 
the same. 

The apprentice who starts out to learn a trade, 
is put at the simplest work at first; by indefinite 
repetitions of what he has already learned, and the 
constant additions to his stock of knowledge (the 
practical facts he possesses), he is constantly pass- 
ing to higher grades of skill, and acquiring a power 
over himself that will enable him to reproduce at 
will whatever he may have mastered before. 

Expansion of miad will follow its application in 
any given direction. This is not educating in the 
true sense, unless the ability to repeat understand- 
ingly and re-produce correctly follows it. 

To cram is not to teach. We do not attempt to 
crowd a whole load of grain through a threshing- 
machine at once, but take a single bundle at atime, 
which is thoroughly loosened (simplified) by the 
feeder, who repeats the operation till the whole is 
completed. 

In the presentation of the thought and facts con- 
nected with the different branches of study, the 
same care and simplicity is necessary to insure 
success, and give results worthy of the investment, 
and the cause in which we are engaged. 





‘‘SHow me a man who am always putting liquor 
to his lips an’ I'll show you a man who will sooner 
or later become a wreck. Show me a youth who 
drinks an’ I'll write de word ‘ Destroyed ! arter his 
name. I want to be put on record as one whose 
seventy years of life have taught him dat of all de 
cold an’ clammy snakes which man kin take to his 
arms to paralyze his mind, benumb his brain, 
break de hearts of friends an’ at last make him de 
wictim of a grave neber cared for an’ neber visited 
excpt wid wails of sorrow, dat serpint called Drink 
am de wurst. --Detroit Free Press. 





NOTHING is better for the practice of the amenities 
of home than a resolute determination to dress for 
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LESSON IN COLORS, 





THE PRIMARY CLASS. 
In beginning to teach little ones about colors, the 
first thing is to place the colors before them, and 
name the different ones. 
The second thing is to teach them which are good 
reds, yellows, etc. This is more important than 
the the number and variety. Color-charts with a 
box of color cards are good, but add to those colored 
cubes (or blocks), silks, or worsteds and crayons. 
Take one color for the first lesson and show every- 
thing you have that is red, for instance; then talk 
to them about it. Let them try to recall some- 
thing that has the same color. Then among a num- 
ber of others letthem pick out a piece of red wool 
or.silk, etc. But a better way than this is to sup- 
ply yourself with a set of artist tubes, of oil paints, 
a white palette and a small palette knife. Three 
tubes are enough. For red get carmine or Chinese 
vermillion; for blue, ultramarine or cobalt; for 
yellow, chrome; then for making light shades a 
tube of white. This little outfit can be procured 
for fifty cents. Unscrew the top of the tube and, 
pressing out a very little on the palette, first show 
the red. Work this out smooth and nice on the 
palette show it to the children and tell them 
what is its name. Be sure that all have a good 
look at it. Then compare it with red cards, silks, 
worsteds, ete. :; no particular matter what, if you 
have a variety of things and there is a little varia- 
tion in the shade; but it is necessary that they are 
red, not magenta, peach and cream; these should 
come later. During the lesson show them what 
does not commend itself to you as a good shade of 
the color; tell them why itisa poor shade (it may 
not combine well; it may not be pretty); point out 
the difference between this and the others. After'a 
little exercise in picking red out from among the 
other colors (the names of which they are not to be 
told) let the lesson end. If it be made interesting 
and impressive, it will be all the better reasonably 
short. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL 
SUGGESTIVE SUBJECTS FOR 
TIONS. 


By A. F. Batpwiy, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I have a class of girls ranging from ten to twelve 
years of age. Last Decoration day I wished them 
to write compositions suitable to the occasion, and 
I decided to give them the ‘‘study” or material in 
the form of an allegory. I said they might hear a 
story with truth in it, which, if they were bright, 
they would find out for themselves. I then ex- 
plained that such a story was an allegory. Their 
interest was awakened. Then I drew on the board, 
roughly, the outline of a house. It was on one side 
represented with fields; on the other with trees and 
amill-wheel. I told themthatin this house there 
lived two gentlemen with their families; one was 
called Mr. North. and the other Mr. South. The 
wind, I said, was sometimes cold on Mr. North's 
side, and the sun was not as bright as on Mr. South's 
side. I drew from them the probable effect of such 
a climate on soil and character. Then the contrast- 
ing characteristics were easy to get with the fields 
of rice, cotton and tobacco flourishing in the sunny 
climate. But wealso found that the heat made 
Mr. South indolent, and, while Mr. North energetic- 
ally built up factories and carried on industries, 
of which the wheel was the symbol, Mr. South felt 
obliged to send for help to work his fields. This he 
got from among people who were used to hot clim- 
ates; black:men,from Africa. At first he treated 
them kindly enough; but one day Mr. North, look- 
ing over his back fence, saw them being cruelly 
beaten. 

‘You must not do that,” he said, ** the black man 
is as much your brother as I am.” 

But Mr. South declared they were lazy, and he 
said, moreover, he could do as he pleased with his 
own servants. 


COMPOSI- 











dinner, 


I next mentioned that thir house had a common 
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parlor, where sat Mr. Headman of the house. To 
him both families could go with any grievance, 
and he would see that the rules of the house were 
carried out; so to him they went. The little boys 
of the families took up the quarrel. 
was a naughty little boy called Jeff Davis South. 
He wished his family to keep to its own part of the 
house, and live altogether separate from the Norths. 
But Mr. Headman Lincoln showed that ‘‘a house 
divided against itself could not stand.” He also 
told the North boys that if the Souths threw stones 
at them they could show fight. 

One of the North boys, Scott North, who had 
already been in a fight, was made a leader, but 
after a while they found that Grant North made a 
better one. 

I then made a list of both sides, mentioning Jack- 
son South, who stood so firm they called him 
“Stonewall Jackson.” I also told how they took a 
slave one night over the back fence, and after hid- 
ing him in a cellar, finally took him to a safe place. 

This I called the ‘‘ Underground Rail Road.” 
John Brown North was not forgotten either. In 
this way the girls came to understand that State 
Rights and Slavery were the causes of the war; 
then the conclusion was quickly drawn. They had 
guessed the meaning long before, and the idea of 
writing “an allegory” pleased them very much. 


** 
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THI USE OF CHARTS. 





The teacher can find much use for two alphabets 
of stencils, one in capitals, and one in single letters, 
with some punctuation marks. If he cannot afford 
the stencils, by pains he can semi-print words on 
charts ina very neat style. Pupils become very 
expert at this. 

Let the teacher get a roll of manilla paper, three 
feet wide and cut off about four feet and lay it flat 
on a table, or on the floor. At the top and bottom 
paste on a light, thin stick, by turning the paper 
around the stick. It is now ready for putting on 
the hymn or tune, or map, or table. Itis well to 
have a stand or table that is marked on each 
edge with inches for tacking the paper to the 
table. Then, with a rule it is easy to work 
square and straight. The teacher will find 
need for many auxiliaries to his work. I 
have more than seventy charts. Some thirty are 
hung on hooks in front of the school; the rest are 
on a hook inthe rear. These hooks are wire fasten- 
ed to a cord and the cord runs overa pulley. When 
I want any particular chart I let the hook and all 
it contains down, slip off all until I come to the one 
needed; take that off, put all the rest back, put that 
on, drawn up, and there it is before the school. 

All ourspecial morning songs are on these charts. 
There are ten of them; five have new pieces of 
secular music—that is the words; five pieces with 
words and notesalso. One chart is of sounds of the 
English language; one is the map of Egypt; one is 
the map of northern Siberia; one is the map of the 
county; several pertain to history, grammar, elo- 
cution, ete, etc. Probably we shall make fifty 
charts during the present school year. 

I use stencils; they are not expensive, and the pu- 
pils do much of the work. We do it after school 
—for Ido not keep in for punishment—believing 
with you that it punishes the teacher the most. I 
give out the thing to be copied on a piece of fools- 
cap, and the boys and girls quickly copy it. For 
learning music nothing is so handy as these charts; 
all can see them. 
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THE COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 





By LEOLINE WATERMAN. 

Having carefully considered the matter, the 
teacher felt that her class of scholars could make a 
profitable use of a ‘‘common-place book,” so she 
addressed them as follows: 

“Scholars, you all see the book I hold in my 
hand. I wish each of you to furnish yourselves 
with one like it. It is to be your common-place 
book. I will explain to you how we will use them. 


One of them! 


you come across things that especially interest 
|you. The common-place book is intended to help 
you in making these things useful. Every month 
we will chose some particular subject, and you can 
write down on the first and second pages all the in- 
teresting facts that you collect relating to the sub- 
| Ject. On the 3, 4, 5, 5, 7 and 8 pages you can also 
| write down anything else that pleases you during 
the inonth. This monthI will give you the subject 
“Tee.” When you have your blank books ready, 
I wish each one to write September 1882, at the top 
of the first page, and under that ‘‘Ice”—special 
subject. Then every time ;you read anything, 
whether it is in a story, a paper, or whatever it is, 
you must be on the lookout for facts about ‘‘ice.” 
In this way you will have two pages filled with in- 
eresting and curious things about ice, and at the 
close of the month I will call upon different ones to 
read what they have written. I would rather you 
would not read each other’s books, let each be 
different. 

At the end of the yearI will give a little prize 
to the owner of the common-place book that 
shows the greatest neatness, and the greatest care 
in selecting really valuable facts.” 

This teacher has found a means for aiding study 
that is usually slighted. Such work leads the 
scholar to concentrate his mind on what he ‘reads. 
‘* Sister,” said a little boy, ‘‘ever since you told me 
about cork the other day, I find some thing about 
it in almost everything I read.” The child’s ex- 
perience was very natural. His mind had beenat- 
tracted to the subject and he noticed what might 
otherwise have entirely escaped his attention. As 
has been truly said, ‘‘the spirit of inquiry once set in 
motion cannot be stopped; for it is like the rising 
tide, which, however, it may seem to recede, gains 
ground with every wave. 

2. It gives an object for reading. Every one 
knows by experience the dreariness of a walk 
taken without any definite aim. But suppose the 
walk is undertaken for the accomplishment of a 
purpose, be it only the finding of some little flower; 
how instantly the eye brightens and the steps quick- 
en. Every bush and lump of grass is interesting; 
many things hitherto uninspected are examined, 
and the walk is prolonged far beyond its intended 
limit. 

8. It reveals any particular aptitude that the 
scholar may have in an especial direction. To use 
an illustration of Mr. Beecher’s: ‘‘If information 
is wanted about a new country, it would not be 
wise to send only one man upon the journey of dis- 
covery, for if he were a farmer he would take a 
farmer’s view; if anartist, an artist’s view; if an 
engineer, an engineer’s view, etc. Several men of 
different callings should be sent, and a full account 
would result from their united efforts..” Of course 
it follows that each man in telling his experience, 
would revealhis own particular turn of mind, and 
so with the scholars, each one would view the given 
subject from a different standpoint, and thus show 
to the discerning teacher the strong and weak ele- 
ments of his mind. This will be a great assistance 
in dealing with the scholar. I[t forms excellent 
habits. The educated person has habits of obser- 
vation and of study. This plan therefore elevates. 
5. Writing down these facts fixes them in the 
mind. ‘‘ Writing,” says Bacon, ‘‘makes an exact 
man.” 











THE question, ‘‘ What is a godless schvol?” is well 
answerei by the story of a woman recently ex- 
amined for a communal school in France. Being 
asked if, in a reading lesson, the class should find 
the word God, what word she would put in place of 
it, she replied; ‘‘I should read straight on as it 
was written ;” and she was rejected. According to 
the London Spectator, this is a specimen of the 
crusade against religion carried on by the present 
Administration in France. We have less and less 
faith in common-school education that leaves out 
God, whether in this country or any other; and if 
this is the system now being pushed in France, 
another woe for that country is sure to be sounded 





‘You all know that very often in reading 


by-and-by.—-Congregationalist. 
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INSTRUCTION IN HEALTH. 





Children suffer for the want of direct informa 
tion as to how to take care of their bodies. They 
are taught how to behave and how to study, but 
very little as to the regulation of their physica] 
lives. They sin against the body from ignorance. 
They are imperilled for lack of knowledge, and a 
low grade of vitality is acquired. It is not enough 
to teach physiology. It is practical teaching in 
everyday commonplace hygiene that the children 
need. What is really needed is the ripest ex- 
perience of the best students and observers to in- 
culcate and illustrate the requirements of health, 
How to live, how to grow, how to keep well, what 
habits to form, what to avoid—in a word, how the 
whole being is to be adjusted to its surroundings— 
can be thoroughly and effectively taught. 

Is it not clear that instruction in such knowledge 
should be as systematically and thoroughly given 
in all grades of schools as upon any other subject? 
Teachers must be themselves taught. Normal 
schools should begin this work. Teachers’ in- 
stitutes should take it up. It will not be done 
by occasional lectures here and there before bodies 
of teachers, not by bits of advice to pupils; but 
only by systematic oral and text-books instruc- 
tion, as faithfully and persistently pursued as pos- 
sible and adapted to the ages and capacities of the 
pupils. 

With this instruction, should be combined physic- 
al exercises, varied, beautiful and practical, fitted 
to developed the bodies and strengthen the minds 
of the growing pupils. Thus they will secure, a 
knowledge immediately serviceable. in the battle of 
life, and bodies well fitted to put to practical use. 





LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 





By G. W. Snyper, St. Paris, Ohio. 

The ability to add quickly a column of figures is 
of more value to our pupils than all else connected 
with the subject. Yet teachers rush them over addi- 
tion, and then they suffer from the want of con- 
fidence this occasions ever afterwards. 

I use several plans. Tell them to write a few figures 
in one column and then givethem the sum. The 
teacher reads rapidly,as 8, 6, 4, result; 3, 7, 9,result ; 
6, 3,5, result; 7.3, 2,1, 5, result, etc. Pupils should 
put on slate and add as he recites; and when teach- 
er says result, all should have correct sum. Prac- 
tice in this way until all the pupils who study arith- 
metic can add correctly, then go on %o 7, 3, 2, 5, 6, 
result ; 8, 6, 4, 2, 3, result, etc. etc, 

2. When this is learned begin with two columns 
as, 8, 6, 12, result; 5, 9, 13, result, ete. ete. ; then 
10, 14, 15, result; 11, 12, 18, result, etc, etc. Proceed 
slowly in this way about five minutes each day 
until numbers of two columns can be added cor- 
rectly and rapidly. 

3.,Thentake up subtraction, 14 less 7, result; 35, 
less 19, result, etc., etc. Then combine addition and 
subtraction, as 24 +13 — 27, result. 

4. Inmultiplication give examples as 14 times 9, 
result; 15 times 5, result, etc. etc. Then 6 times 
12}; 8 times 12}. 

5. The teacher may dictate items of a bill, as 14! 
yards of cloth at 40 c. per yard, result. Continue 
this work day by day in connection with the regu- 
lar lessons, devoting 5 minutes at least each day, 
and one will besurprised at the interest and celerity 
that will be developed. 

7. In division such as 12 in 100, 12 in 140, ete. ete. 

In addition of fractions give such as these: } and 
¢, and 3, &c. Mixed numbers take two, as 4} and 
2}. 93 and 83. 

What I want to impress upon teachers is the 
daily drill upon these processes by all the class at 
the same time. Let the pupils use their slates at 
times, then do them both mentally. A boy or girl 
at 14 years who can answer at once what i4} lbs. 
of butter will cost at 16} cents per Ib., and give the 
correct answer, as soon as he hears the problem, 
will find it better than to be working long and 
intricate problems in Progressions, Cube-root, or 
manipulating the many sinuosities of Percentage, 





which he perhaps will never use, and if he does he 
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be compelled to learn allover the particular 
s to be applied to his business. Entirely too 
h time is spent in every school in Arithmetic 
es, over matters that the pupils do not under- 
d.and if theywork out the problems of ‘the book 
soon forget all about it. 
tus be thorough on the fundamental proces- 
»f Arithmetic, and then, if we have the time, 
pup those intricate subjects, and do what we 
to have the pupils master them.. All our 
hmetics contain much that is of no account. 
province of an Arithmetic should be to suggest 
ne teachers the kind of examples that should be 
n the pupils, and leave the teacher to supply 
larger numbers himself. 
ne-half of the matter of any of the Arithmetics 
se should be left out, for 1t only hinders the pro- 
of the pupil, and makes the teacher lazy. 
hers, let us have our pupils better prepared to 
subtract, multiply and divide integers and 
tions readily and accurately. 





DIARY OF EVENTS. 





ppt. 28.—Marshal Serrano intends to propose a 
aration in the Spanish Cortes to make the King 
jlable and irresponsible, and placing all respon- 
ity upon the ministry. This isso in England. 
ial court is to be instituted in Cairo for the 
ution of all acts of rebellion. Henry Fawcett 
lares that England’s object is to secure for the 
ptians the best government and the greatest 
ont of liberty. A shock of earthquake was felt 
St. Louis, Mo., Springfield and Centralia, IIL, 
1 Vincennes, Ind. What is the cause? The pri- 
e papers of DeLong will be turned over to his 
low. At flood-tide to-day the waters in the 
ers bordering New York City were higher than 
been known in thirty years. Why? 
pt. 29.—It is said that the Emperor and Em- 
ss of Russia were secretly crowned during their 
it to Moscow. During the service, a church 
Newton, Kan., was demolished by a cy 
ne. None of the congregation were seriously 
red. A board of inquiry has been appointed to 
estigate the loss of the Jeannette. Her 1elics 
records have been put in the hands of the Sec- 
ary of the Navy. 
t. 2.—Alexandria is becoming very crowded 
hpeople. Forty-five new cases of yellow fever 
four deaths are reported from Pensacola. 
Det. 3.—Officers of Indian regiments in Egypt are 
proceed to England so that the Queen may pre- 
nt them with war medals. Whereare they from? 
message has been sent by telegraph from New 
rk to Guayaquil, Ecuador. Thisis a new line. 
) official report upon the bouquet given Guiteau 
Mrs. Scoville shows that there was much arsenic 
it. Effort is now being made to find out who 
isoned it. 
Oct. 4. —Cholera is epidemic in Borneo and Suma- 
p. Explain. A great fire has occurred at Smyrna. 
s, $125,000. A total reward of $12 500 is now 
fered for the arrest of the Taylor brothers, who 
ently killed a sheriff and his deputy on a train 
Tennessee. 
Oct. 5. —-The conservatives support the efforts of 
rshal Serrano to form an advanced liberal party 
Spain. The State Temperance Convention at 
acuse, a Prohibition Society, was organized for 
he purpose of amending the constitution. 
Arapr Bry. -The cause of Arabi Bey’s rebellion 
asamystery tomany. It isnow plain that it was 
anned in Constantinople; he is the cat’s paw that 
as to pull chestnuts (Egypt) out of the fire. It 
as determined to get Egypt back from the Khedive 
whom it had been granted by solemn firmans. 
abi was to get up an anarchy in Egypt, over- 
hrow European control, prove the Khedive incom- 
eit to rule and inflame the fanatical hatred of the 
pulace aguinst Christians. All this would pro- 
luce a general outbreak; then the Khedive would 
¢ deposed, the Europeans would flee and the con- 
rol vanish. At which critical juncture the Sultan 
ould step in and appoint a ruler under the lawful 
ohammedan succession to the throne of Egypt and 
ereby re-establish the tottering influence of the 
Porte. But it falls out that the hand of the British 
mpire reaches out and calmly possess itself of 
krabi's sword and gives the mutinous colonel a 
«porary lodgings under Her Majesty’s Guard. 
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“CIRCUS DAY.” 





FOR RECITATION. 

By ANNIE H. STREATER, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The city was all excitement ; 
For a circus had chanced that way, 

And men and women, boys and girls 
Were out for a holiday. 

The gay parade. with its pompous show, 
Came slowly moving along ; 

And gazing with wonder and great delight 
Stood a strangely curious throng. 

Old men were there, old women too, 
Middle-aged folks, large and small ; 

Mammas were there with their little ones, 
Who wouldn’t have come at all, 

If it hadn’t been for their babies dear 
That wanted so much to see 

The panthers and tigers and elephants, 
And the wonderful chimpanzee. 

But the circus day was a school-day, too, 
A great misfortune, I know ; 

For the scholars were bound tc keep their stand, 
And watch for the great Jumbo. 

The boys declared that the lessons would keep ; 
While the sight would last but a day ; 

So they stood on the corner and watch’d the show 
Till the last van passed away. 

But Jumbo was missing. He staid in his tent, 
And the boys were sorry indeed ; 

They hurried back to their waiting tasks 
With much indignant speed. 

The master kindly talked to them all, 
And said, ‘‘ Tis a sorrow, I know ; 

But maybe ‘twill help to teach you, boys, 
A little about life’s show. 

** Much will be missed that we're looking for, 

Disappointments may come every day ; 

Let us make up our minds to march bravely on, 
Let us not stop to fret by the way.” 





OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(Arranged by Supt. W. A. Keiry, Grange, Jeff. Co., Pa., to be 
sung on *‘ Children’s Day” at the fair. Tune, “‘ Hold the Fort.”") 
Rally, friends of education ! 
Greetings here to-day ; 
In the war throughout the nation, 
Knowledge wins the day. 


Cxuo.—Ho! ‘“ The college of the people,” 
Crown the work so grand, 
Till the flag of education 
Waves o’er all the land. 
See the mottoes on our banners, 
Hear the public cry ; 
Ignorance must flee before us ; 
Victory ! or die. 





Here, the scholars bid them welcome. 
And the teachers, true ; 

They are all the nation’s heroes— 
Guests most welcome, too. 

Never from the conflict turning, 
Onward will we go ; 

Backward fall the foes of learning, 
With each sturdy blow. 

Let us, then. be pressing forward, 
Ere it is too late ; 

Onward ! Upward! be our motto, 
Ever work and wait. 

Public schools will save our country, 
Make us ever free ; 

Skillful hands, with mental culture, 
Happy we shall be. 





BRUDDER GARDNER ON INTEMPERANCE. 





FOR DECLAMATION. 

A young man finds hisself in good health, has a 
cl’ar eye, an’ an honest face, an’ his prospects fur 
de fucher am fullo’ promise. He am de hope of his 
fader—comfort of his mudder—de pride of his 
friends. Eberybody wishes him well, an’ ebery 
hand am stretched out to gin him a start in life. 
I have seen dat young man when he started on his 
race of life, an’ I felt proud ober him. I have seen 
him when dat race was finished—cut short by 
thirty y’ars. Deeye had become bleared an’ dim; 
de face had de look of a beast; de strong limbs 





trembled; all de sunshine of de past had been 


drowned out by tears—all de hopes of a thousand 
friends blasted by disappointment. Drink was de 
cause—wine, beer, whisky an’ de gutter. De young 
man who puts a glass of liquor to his lips am un- 
loosin’ a snake which am sartin to bite him—un- 
chainin’ a tiger which will devour him. Drink am 
a fiend which laughs an’ smiles an sings until its 
teeth are fastened into its wictim. It am a dry-rot 
dat eats tode heart. It ama debbil which won't be 
content wid one wictim, but it drags families an’ 
friends down to destrueshun. 





REAL POWER. 


FOR DECLAMATION. 

Wealth is power; talent is power, and knowledge 
is power. But there is a mightier force in the world 
than either of these—a power which wealth is not 
rich enough to purchase, nor talent strong enough 
to overcome, nor knowledge wise enough to over- 
reach; all these tremble in its presence. It is truth— 
the most potent element in our social and individual 
life. Though tossed upon the billows of popular 
commotion, or cast into the seven-fold furnace of 
persecution, or trampled into the dust by the iron 
heel of power, truth is the one indestructible thing 
in this world, that loses in no conflict, suffers from 
no mis-usage and abuse, and maintains its vitality 
and completeness after every result. All kinds of 
conspiracies have been exhausted to crush it, and 
all kinds of plans laid to vitiate and poison it; but 
none has succeeded, and none ever will. We can 
be confident of nothing else in this world, but the 
safety and imperishability of truth—for it is part 
of the Divine nature, and invested with the 
character of its author. It may often seem to be 
in danger; it is as much set upon and assaulted now 
as ever; but history and experience ought to re- 
assure our faith. It has never yet failed, and it 
never will. It has always accomplished its end, 
and always will. We may rest serenely upon it, 
and feel no alarm; we may anticipate its success, 
and enjoy its triumphs in advance. In this strug- 
gling life, what encouragement and comfort is there 
in this thought—that the man of truth and the 
course of truth, have the certainty of success; they 
cannot fail. ‘Truth crushed to earth will rise 
again.” It cannot be put down. 


———-——--@--— 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 





[These can be used by the live teacher after morning exercises, 
or they can be written out and distributed among the class, or 
one may be written on the black-board each day.) 

DakE to be true, nothing can need a lie. 
HERBERY?. 

LovE without return is like a question without 
an answer. 


GEORGE 


Pvt not your trust in money, but put your money 
in trust.—HOoLMEs. 

GRUMBLERS never work, and workers never grum- 
ble.—Dr. WILLIAMS. 

It is not calling your neighbor names that set- 
tles a question.—DISRAELI. 

Occasions do not make a man frail, but they 
show what he is.—THOMAS A KEMPIS. 

Many a rich man makes a poor husband, and 
many a poor girl makes the richest wife. 

REMEMBER that if you pass through this life de- 
ceived, there will await you an awful undeceiving 
in the next world.—SrurGEON. 

WHEN a man is at the foot of the hill in his 
fortunes, he may stay a long while there in spite 
of professional accomplishment.—GEoRGE ELIOT. 

A Woman has two smiles that an angel might 
envy—the smile that accepts a lover before words 
are uttered, and the smile that lights on the first- 
born baby.—HALIBURTON. 

BLESSED is the man who has found his work; let 
him ask no other blessedness. Know thy work 
and do it; and work at it hke Hercules. One mon 
ster there is in the world—the idle man. 

THE man who has a thousand friends 
Has not a friend to spare ; 

But he who has one enemy 
Will meet him everywhere. 





—R. W. EMERSON. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 








NEW YORK CITY. 

Tae Boarp OF EpucaTION met Oct. 4. 

The items of annual expenditure noted in the last 
JOURNAL were approved—the entire amount is $4,000,- 
300. The salary of Mr. L. D. Kiernan, Clerk of the 
Board, was increased from $4,500 to $6.000, that of 
Auditor Davenport from $4,500 to $5,500, and that of 
President Hunter, of the Normal College, from $6,000 
to $7,500. (This is all mght. Now let them advance the 
$8 000 principals to $4,000, and other teachers in propor- 
tion.—ED.) 

Miss W. Brown of F. D. G. 8. 49, has resigned her 
position to accompany her father, recently appointed 
minister to Japan. Her many friends, while deeply re- 
gretting their loss, join in wishing her success in her 
new life. 

G. S. No. 37 has plainly entered on an era of great 
prosperity. The principals, Mr. W. A. Owen, Miss M. 
C. Cornell, and Miss Margaret MacKean, and their as- 
sistants, think first of their pupils and lastly of them- 
selves. They have communicated their enthusiasm to 
their pupils, and thus the school is crowded ; in fact, 
admittance is now refused to applicants at the primary 
doors. 

In visiting P. D. No. 4, one is much pleased with the 
excellent work being done there. Miss Waring, the 
principal, is deeply interested in the children’s develop- 
ment, and feels rewarded for her labors by their grow- 
ing love for school and study. Many of the accomplish- 
ed ladies of this school have been sought as wives, and 
are leaving teaching for other fields of usefulness. Miss 
M. E. Lamb, who is soon to be married to Rev. Mr. J. 
E, White, is the first of several who have been captured. 

THE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION.—A large audience was 
present at Chickering Hall on Saturday last. President 
Doane was absent, and Mr. C. F. Olney introduced Judge 
R. L. Larremore, who presided during the afternoon. 
This was the program: 
‘“‘Squeer’s School,” Dickens. | 
*« Dundreary,” Sothern, 
“The Lullaby,” Anon. 
‘* Stiver’s Horse,” 

Danbury News. | 
‘“‘The Grave Diggers.” 


** Uncle Pete,” Anon. 
“A Basket of Flowers,” 
Annals of a Baby. 
**Rip Van Winkle,” 
(Ghost Scene) Boucicault. 
‘The Labor Question,” 
George 8. Knight. 

Mr. Burbank was himself on this occasion. The ‘‘Bas- 
ket of Flowers” was one of the finest pieces of reading 
we have heard. ‘ Squeer’s School” was sufficient to 
excite sympathy for the poor Smike, and so it did. 
Among those on the stage were Mr, Pelham and his son, 
from England (known here as ‘* Nym Crinkle,”) Mrs. 
Webb, the well known elocutionist, several school trus- 
tees, etc. The occasion was an interesting one. 

ELSEWHERE, 

During the year 1881, 5,049,363 children of both sexes 
were in the primary schools of France—an increase on 
the year before of about 100,000. 

The next session of the Inter-Academic Literary con- 
test is to be held at Binghamton, N. Y., under the su- 
pervision of Principal E. R. Payson, 


The colored people of Georgia are struggling to es- 
tablish another College for their race. They have near- 
y completed the payments for the necessary ground at 
Atlanta. 


The colored people of Delaware have 46 schools, which 
they support almost entirely themselves. Until last 
year the Government had appropriated nothing to their 
maintenance, 


ScHENECTADY, N. Y.—The institute was well attended ; 
Com. Van Santvoord is encouraging his teachers to go 
forward. He says, ‘‘I read every issue of the JouRNAL 
with interest and profit.” 


There is a wealthy young Brazilian student in the 
Syracuse (N, Y.) University, who 1s studying to become 
a preacher in his own land, When he comes into pos 
session of his own property, he purposes to endow an 
American chair in the University. 

PENNSYLVANIA.—At the Alleghany county institute a 
resolution was passed that the special thanks of the in- 
stitute be tendered to Miss Lelia Patridge for the very 
able and practical instruction presented by her, and that 
the very special thanks of ‘‘we girls” of this institute are 
due her for her very able lectures. 


Iowa.—Our friend and co-worker in the cause of edu- 
cational advancement, Mr. George W. Copley, is doing 
a splendid work in South-western Iowa. He has the 
correct idea ; he gets the teacher to take a paper for his 
own use and benefit ; then he shows him the advantage 
of putting the same instrument into the hands of the 


scholars. Now this is the kindest act he can do for both 
--a few months will show any earnest teacher the good 
results of this plan. 


Oxnt0.—At the Hamilton county teachers’ institute at 
Harrison, Prof. A. B. Johnson, principal of the Avondale 
schools and a member of the Hamilton board of exami- 
ners, held that the infinitive perfect has nosubject. This is 
the position taken by most grammarians. Prof. Hol- 
brook of the Lebanon Normal school argues that the 
infinitive has a subject. To settle the dispute a series of 
debates between Messrs. Johnson and Holbrook have 
been arranged for, and will be held in Lebanon. 


Potspam, N. Y.—At the Amherst summer school ‘of 
Languages a Latin section, composed mainly of those 
who are teaching Latin, was put under the lead of E. 8. 
Shumway, professor of Latin and Greek in the State 
Normal and Training school at Potsdam, N. Y. At the 
end of the session those who had taken part were so 
much interested and so deeply impressed with the meth- 
od of teaching that it was determined to continue the 
work during the year by correspondence. The object is 
to aid teachers in teaching Latin conversationally. The 
chain includes teachers in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Illinois and Ohio. Prof. 
Shumway uses this method with his own classes, and 
has met with much success. 


WatTSONTOWN, Pa.—The citizens are about completing 
a new two-story brick school-house, containing eight 
class rooms, to accommodate 460 pupils, heated and 
ventilated by steam. The cost, exclusive of grounds, 
will exceed $15,000. The people are taking much pride 
in the erection of this building and a general waking up 
in educational matters is taking place. At the laying of 
the corner stone, May 28th, by the Masonic fraternity, 
over three hundred school children and about two hun- 
dred citizens, headed by a beautiful banner and a cornet 
band, marched in procession. Nearly two thousand 
people witnessed the ceremonies. The teachers are 
waking up, are doing more and better professional read- 
ing, are studying the children more and driving less. 
They are beginning to feel that the interests of childhood 
and youth are the highest interests of humanity. (Good.) 

Summit, N. J.—An excellent kindergarten has been 
established under the direction of Miss Esselborn, as 
graduate of Madame Kraus’s school. She has between 
thirty and forty pupils. The publicschool has grown so 
that there are now five teachers employed. There was 
much disappointment felt in the failure to engage a 
** Quincy” teacher. Mr. Schuyler and his teachers spent 
the summer at Martha’s Vineyard. The Summit system 
is not a copy of any other. and the teachers all love their 
work, study their pupils physically, morally and men- 
tally, and adapt their instruction to the needs of the 
children. Teaching and feeling for them, they are, of 
course, improving constantly. They get all the help 
they can from every source, but make what they get 
theirown. They have teachers’ meetings once a week, 
at which a teacher tells how to teach some subject : 
then criticisms, questions and general discussions follow. 

LEBANON, O.—Sept. 5th was the opening day of the 
twenty-eighth year, and the interest in the occasion was 
heightened by the fact that the exercises were held in 
the new University-buldings opposite the Court-house. 
This structure is a handsome three-story brick building, 
with freestone facings, 1¢4 by 60 feet in dimensions, and 
a neat chapel with aseating capacity of twelve hundred, 
President A. Holbrook addressed the students, giving a 
brief sketch of the organization and progress of the school 
through its long, successful career. Prof. R. Heber 
Holbrook, in answer to many calls, was proceeding to 
speak, when some citizens presented the president with 
a fine clock. President Hulbrook was both surprised 
and gratitied. In reference to the many discourage- 
ments that had followed his first efforts he told how old 
Mr, Simon Suydam had once said to him, ‘* Well, Mr. 
Holbrook, I must say if I had known you had sucha 
large and expensive family, you know, I wouldn't have 
advised you to come here.” ‘+ But, Mr. Suydam, if you 
expect me to depend upon this town for building up a 
school you are very greatly mistaken. This school will 
build you up a town,” and said te, ‘‘ I have tried to make 
my words good.” Mr. Heber Holbrook was then again 
called out and he made a fine address. 





o- -—— 

Our life is an apprenticeship to the truth that 
around every circle another can be drawn: that 
there is no end in nature, but every end is a begin- 
ning; that there is another dawn risen on mid- 
noon, and under every deep a lower deep. opens.— 
EMERSON. 
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LETTERS. wi 
icc 
Will you please answer through thé columy ) 
your journal these questions: If you were St 
primary school and could not sing, what wa iS 
you do torest the children? How can I kee; gh 
hand a varity of entertaining things to do’ 
little ones tire so soon of the same thing. a 
Prmary TEACH 
1. MARCHING.—Signal them to rise. Opening I 
windows, part way or entirely according to ir 
weather; set them to marching around. n 
2. GyMNasTics.—Put them through a sig 4 
gymnastic exercise; there are many of them @ 
all fascinating. Be sure to change the air while . 
ercising. s 
RECITING IN ConcEeRT.—Let them stand in ¢ I 
places and recite a stanza of poetry. Select ' 
where there is description or conversation, so 1 
little ones can make gestures and throw thems} ‘ 
into the spirit of 1t. The following is one that ' 


might be taught in concert with appropriate mn 
ments. Have them do it all quite slowly ; 
easily, 


** Will you walk into my parlor? 
(All turn to address the child at his or her righ 
Said the spider to the fly: 
(Turn again and look at teacher, as if they w 
telling her the story.) 
** Tis the prettiest little pazlor 
That ever you did spy.” 
(They turn again to the right and extend ri 
hand in giving the description. ) 
‘* The way into my parlor 
(Extending both hands.) 
Is up a winding stair, 
(Raise left hands and look up,) 
And I have many pretty things 
(Lift both hands.) 
To show you when you're there.” 
(Let hands fail and wait a second. Turn to | 
and raise lefthand in dread, ) 
**Oh, no, no!” said the little fly, 
(Turn to teacher.) 
Toask me is in vain; 
(Turn again to left.) 
For who goes up your winding stair 
(Raise both hands up.) 
Can ne’er come down again,” 
(With little hands upthey slowly repeat this |i 
line, and slowly shake their heads once or twice 
First TEACHING is especially devoted to 
primary department, and every month has pra 
cal occupations for young children, in lessons 1 
plays. We recommend you to look up the Kint 
garten system, which will aid you in keeping th 
happy and occupied. In regard to thesinging: 
can get some pupil to lead off. Lastly you mu 
learn to sing, at least so you can lead the tunes. 





With my reuewed subscription accept my bear 
thanks for the benefit I have derived from ya 
paper, chiefly, in saving me from the besetting s 
of old teachers—that of sinking individuality | 
routine. I find the INstrITUTE professional, techu 
al and practical; although meritorious in many 
spects, I think, you are sometimes iconoclastic. |i 
better that than stagnation. 

I think of trying to get a bill through our Leg! 
lature this winter, which shall appropriate cnoug 
to put a few copies of the InsTITUTE into the haw’ 
of each Co. Supt. tor monthly distribution amo 
the teachers for one year. These to be read and" 
turned for further distribution. My object is to! 
the teachers see and appreciate your paper, 
thus lead them to subscribe in future to educatiou 
journals. E. W. W. 

(This comes froma large-spirited North Caroli 
man, who is progressive, and not the least li 
ashamed of it. We thank you for your words ° 
praise F. W. W., and for the criticism, though it! 
asmall one. If we are iconoclastic, it is becals 
















the idols of inattentiveness and indolence, the id 
of work without exertion, must be broken do! 
and why should not we put our hand to the wo 
when we know of better things to take their plac 





If we know there is an evil, where it exists &™ 
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what remedies there are, better, as you say, be 
iconoclastic than let stagnation prevail. 


Your plan of interesting the teachers of your | 


State in educational papers through the Legislature 
is a new idea, but an excellent oné. We will most 
gladly co-operate with you --Ep.) 





I have taken your paper, the ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
since last June, and I think I have not received as 
much help from any number as your last (Sept. 25). 
I came fiom my school to my boarding place feel- 
ing sadly perplexed, and wondering how I could 
make my method more interesting and awaken a 
thirst for knowledge in the hearts of the thirty-six 
bright, restless young beings who call me teacher. 
Among my mail I found your paper, and witha 
sigh I sat down, tore off the wrapper and com- 
menced to read. Soon my eyes fell upon ‘‘ Win- 
ning the Pupil’s Love.” Some thoughts in that 
helped me, and on the next page, ‘‘ How the Teach- 
er May Become the Life of the School,” did me lots 
of good. Some of the thoughts in it were to me as 
a refreshing draught is to a thirsty traveler. 

I desire to be a teacher, and a good one. I want 
to help my scholars, so that they may be better 
men and women for having ccm? to school to me. 

I have several books on teaching, among them 
‘Brooks’ Normal Methods,” which I prize highly. 
| read all I can on the subject, but so often I feel in 
the school-room, or when reviewing the day’s 
work, that I want some practical help I do not 
get from books. 

I suppose most of your subscribers are teachers in 
town or city schools, and their needs, I presume, 
are great. Yet they cannot need so much help and 
encouragement as the teachers in these New Eng- 
lish villages and districts up among the mountains. 
Often there is nothing in the district to strengthen 
or refresh one outside of the school. 

I should like to hear more particularly from R. 
J. How should one go to work to form a school in- 
o “alittle republic ?” I think the idea good, but 
scarcely Know how to start it practically in school. 

I love children and like to see them at ease and 
natural. I seek in every way to bring out their 
powers and teach them to use them, and I believe, 
in order to have them do this, we must not tie 
them down with too many forms and rules. 

Please give us as much practical help as you can. 
In these mountain districts we often find it uphill 
work both literally and figuratively. 

Mary E. F., 


(Vermont. ) 


After telling you of my success in getting sub- 
scribers, | want now to say a few words in praise 
of the InstitvTe. I took it last year; and I never 
got so much practical help from any publication; 
and in the seven years I have taught I have always 
taken one educational paper and sometimes two. 
One feature that pleased me last year was the 
poetical selections. All the literary exercises of my 
primary classes were taken from the INSTITUTE; 
and when the school closed my papers were worn 
thin and decidedly black by the touch of little fin- 
gers. ButI prize my ragged, dirty papers all the 
more that they bear visible proofs of their worth. 
The older pupils liked to read the papers as well 
as 1, and were always glad when the INSTITUTE 
made its appearance. It is a splendid paper, and 
just supplies my needs. Anyone who has taken 
either the INSTITUTE or JOURNAL is always willing 
to renew the subscription. 

Make your paper as good as it was last year and 
the live professional teachers will stand by you. I 
am with you heartily in your good work. L. E. M. 

[We can hardly say how much pleasure this letter 
gives us. We can only reply that we will endeavor 
not only to make the paper ‘‘as good as it was last 
year,” but will do allin our power to “‘ leave the 
low-vaulted past,” and let each new month find us 
higher and more helpful than the last.—Eb. 


In the JourNAL of Sept. 23d, page 169, column 3, 
your correspondent X, among other questions, asks 
“Who in your opinion were the ten most influen- 
tial men that ever lived ?” My answer is as follows: 

Abraham—the spiritual father of three religions 
—Jewish, Christian, and Mohammedan. 


Moses—The Jewish deliverer as well as the law- 
giver of the aforesaid three religions. 

Confucius—The moralist and lawgiver of the 
Chinese and Japanese. 

Soerates—The Grecian moralist and philosopher. 

Aristotle—The influence of whose writings on 
logic, philosophy, etc., will continue for all time. 

St. Paul—The Apostle of the heathens, and de- 
fender of Christian freedom over against Judaism. 

Zoroaster—The great teacher of the Persians, etc. 

Julius Cesar—Whose name, after the lapse of 
2,000 years, is the title of office of two of the prin- 
cipal monarchies of Europe. 

Pope Gregory VII.—Under whose influence Ro- 
man Catholicism became what it has been for eight 
centuries. 

Martin Luther—The deliverer and defender of ec- 
clesiastical freedom over against the Reman hier- 
archy. 





(1) Do you not think it is as profitable to have 
monthly examinations in country schools as it is in 
graded schools, or do you not approve it at all? (2) 
Is it proper for a pupil to give the number of the 
stanza or the paragraph before reading it. 

L. W. May. 

(1) Examinations each month keep the pupil em- 
ployed on reviews and use up his time. The teach- 
er should examine daily, we may say, and at the 
most, twice annually have a general review. (2) It 
is proper to give the number of verse or paragraph, 
but not necessary. I have heard pupils read verses 
in the Bible in that way, but never admired it. The 
less formality the better.—Eb. 





In the ScHoot JOURNAL (Vol. 24, No. 8), Jacob K. 
Dingman gives this problem: ‘* What is the solidity 
of the segment of a single base that is cut froma 
sphere twelve inches in diameter, the altitude of 
the segment being three inches ?” 

It is solved by this: Multiply the area of the base 
of segment by half the altitude, and to this product 
add the volume of a sphere whose diameter is the 
altitude.” Performing this operation, which in- 
volves several rules, I find the solidity to be 141. 
372 cu. in. E. EIx.Ler, Harmony, Pa. 





Iam a teacher in the State Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb. and find your paper very useful; 
it contains most valuable information that I can 
use in the class-room. The COMPANION is very use- 
ful and interesting, and I send the names of four 
subscribers. G. M. J 

(It isa curious fact that we have many s»bscri- 
bers in such institutions: also in homes for feeble 
minded children. These teachers feel the need of 
instruction in the art of teaching.—Eb.) 


The ScHOOL JOURNAL, is always freighted with 
good things. I can always find something helpful 
in it. I like it because it is fearless and progres- 
sive. Those who read it must become better teach- 
ers. Geo. W. TwitmyeEr, Principal, 

Watsontown, Pa. 


I like the Educational Notes and extracts from 
letters in the TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, and would not 
like either to be discontinued. I hope to have 
another list of subscribers next week. 

J.. Baltimore, Md. 





The news column and letter column in the Jour- 
EAL I like well, and others have told me the same. 
I think they would be missed much if omitted. The 
Diary of Events I find very valuable. 

G. H. Bennett. New Brunswick, Can. 





It would be money well spent if the directors of 
every school district would become perpetual sub- 


scribers to the IvsTiTUTE, and place the copy on the 
teacher's desk. H. O. B. 





What progress is the spelling reform making, and 

why do not our educational papers adopt it more / 
H. O. BAKER. 

(The teachers themselves are not interested in it 
and will not adopt it; when they call for it we will 
then go ahead.—ED.) 

I am greatl intopestan f in your paper; it throws 
light into da B= 





W. Easton, Pet Philips School, New Orleans. 
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NEED OF REFORM IN EDUCATION. 


V 


The first attention should be given to the physical 
development of the young pupil. Next should 

come industrial training. the acquisition of skill 
and knowledge by which a livelihood could be 
gained if needed. The third place should be given 
to the science of living; that is the knowledge how 
to keep well and strong. The fourth in order is 
devoted to moral or ethical or religious develop- 
ment, and fifth the intellectual or literary training, 
which is at present the chief occupation of our ed- 
ucational institutions. 

Under the present system intellect is trained but 
the workshops and the farms are surrendered to 
ignorance and blind routine. Invention lags be- 
hind necessity: the lands are worn out; the wheat 

field that ought to produce thirty bushels per acre 
preduces ten, and the work that one man ought to 
do in eight hours occupies three men twelve hours. 
At the close of day they come to cheerless homes 
where their wives are equally exhausted by toil. 
Anatomy, physiology and hygiene are necessary 
elements of a liberal education, but it demands 
much more. The first duty of a man is to sustain 
himself—that he be not a burden to others. This 
corresponds to education. The second duty is akin 
to the first two elements of education. It is to sus 
tain himself in full vigor of mind, souland body, 
that he may perform every duty and be a help in- 
stead of a burden to those around him. By such an 
education as I propose nine-tenths of all the disease 





that ravages society would be annihilated and 
nine-tenths of the physicians and the medical 
schools granted a furlough for life. One half the 


time that is usually expended on the Latin language 
would be sufficient for such a medical education as 
I propose for every man and every woman—but 
more especially for every woman, to whom it is 
far more necessary and valuable than rhetoric, 
grammar, arithmetic, geography, history, lan. 
guages and music. 

With physical, industrial and medical education 
man is just prepared tolive. But that his life shall 
be a blessing to himselt and the world, we need the 
fourth element of a liberal education, which is to 
make him a good and happy man—the moral or 
ethical or religious education. 

Colleges are supposed to be devoted to intelli- 
gence, but l affirm that they should be devoted 
first to virtue, and that it is as practicable to take 
the plasmic elements of youth and thereof make a 
good man as itis to make an intelligent or wise 
one. Intellectual without moral education simply 
increases the dangerous and corrupting elements of 
society. 

I have but time to refer to two conspicuous dem- 
onstrations. There the school of Fellen 
berg, at Hofwyl, in which the principle of moral 
cultvre was so successfully introduced that all 
Europe was astonished, and several governments 
sent learned commissioners to inquire into the 
methods of Fellenberg, which were so marvelously 
successful as to banish all the evils of college life. 
Fellenberg brought together the most discordant 
materials— young men from every nation in Europe, 
and from the highest to the lowest classes—and 
they lived in harmony and friendship like a com- 
munity of polished gentlemen, without punish- 
ments or rewards. The tobacco smoking and chew- 
ing. the ale dvinking and carousing, the quarrels 
and duels of German colleges were never known 
at Fellenberg’s institution. The moral sentiments 
were so fully developed that the school governed 


was 


itself without any apparent exercise of authority. 
In the State Reformatory School of Lancaster, 


Ohio, under the superintendence of Mr. G. W. 
Howe the principles of moral and industrial edu 
cation were so effectively applied as to place it far 
in advance of other academies and colleges. There 
was no coarse exhibition of animality; the walls 
were not defaced by obscene scribblings, the school 
desks and furniture were as carefully preserved as 
in a private family; there were no quarrels or 





fights, no disturbance of any kind, but an unvary- 
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ing scene of industry and honorable deportment. 
It was marvelous indeed that the administrative 
wisdom of the superintendent could secure such 
results as these, even if the boys had been selected 
from the very best families in the country. But 
the truth was they were all, until they entered the 
school, young reprobates, the convicts from the 
police courts of the entire State, guilty of thefts 
and crimesof violence. And these criminal youths 
were so thoroughly changed in their nature by 
parental kindness and moral education that they 
were entirely redeemed and regenerated in charac- 
ter, and this moral miracle was accomplished in 
each case within three years! That massof youth- 
ful crime which would have preyed upon society 
was changed into a corps of good citizens; and the 
youth snatched from destruction, who by their re- 
formation and good conduct earned their freedom, 
have for over twenty years, been going forth from 
that school acquitting themselves respectably in 
good society, and coming back not ashamed of 
their history, coming back annually to alumni re- 
unions like the graduates of a fashionable college. 

Thus I have presented you the first four indis- 
pensable elements of a liberal education in the order 
of their necessity —the physical or the physiological, 
the industrial or practical, the medical or hygeuic, 
and the moral—all more necessary than the fifth— 
the literary or intellectual, which has been chiefly 
a matter of letters, and which, as it has been con- 
ducted heretofore, I regard as the little finger of 
the educational hand. I would change it, however, 
by developing the power of original thought and 
invention, until this feeble little finger shall become 
the index finger, to point the way to a new social 
condition of intelligence, prosperity and happiness, 
in which the wisdom of the Divine plan of human- 
ity shall be illustrated by the heavenly life on 
earth. 

I believe, therefore, and it is not merely a scien 
tific opinion, but is practically sustained by a large 
amount of evidence, that the true liberal education 
requires no more time than the old fractional sys- 
tem, and that the first eighteen years of life are 
amply sufficient for a lioeral education—the co-edu- 
cation of soul and body, the co-education of man 
and woman, the co-education of the material and 
spiritual worlds, which shall harmonize humanity 
with itself, man with nature and earth with heaven. 

J. R. BUCHANAN, 


WHAT A THINKER THINKS. 


Dr. C. W. Siemens, president of the British As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, made a 
remarkable address on taking the chair. Heisa 
scientific investigator of the first rank, and hence 
his view was listened to with profound attention. 

He thinks, for example, that ships will before 
long be built of steel of such extreme toughness 
that in case of collision, or striking on a rock, the 
only result will be a bulge, but no rupture. Steam- 
engines he considers to be too wasteful, and hence 
doomed to be laid aside. The best of them require 
the consumption of two pounds of coal to each 
horse-power per hour. He predicts these will be 
superseded by a gas engine needing one pound of 
coal for one horse-power for one hour. 

As to coal-gas, he estimates that the ammonia, 
sulphur, coal-tar, gas-coke, carbolic acid and other 
incidental results of the manufacture produce fif- 
teen millions of dollars over and above the gas— 
more than the original cost of the coal. But he 
declares 120,000 tons of sulphur are wasted which 
ought to be utilized. Hethinks tae manufacture of 
gas shall take place in the coal-mines themselves, 
the gas being carried thence by pipes wherever 
wanted. 

Electricity will also, he thinks, hecome largely 
serviceable for distributing powe: The electric 
light, however, will mainly be used to light public 
places, while gas-lighting and gas-heating will be- 
come universal, 











GARIBALDI, the warrior, wrote: “If men knew 
better, they would use this precious metal, iron, 
not to cut each other’s throats, but to procure from 
the earth some increase of prosperity tor the whole 
human family.” 


EDUCATION OF APPRENTICES. 


A Springfield (Mass.) firm of iron manufacturers 
has recently put in practice a new system of ap- 
prenticeship which promises good results. It is in- 
tended to combine the thoroughly practical educa- 
tion of the shop with the theoretical education of 
the school ; or, in other words, itis an industrial 
school in which more time will be given to practice 
than to theory. They propose to require of the 
apprentice 58 hours a week of work in the shop, and 
nine hours a week of study. The term of appren- 
ticeship for those who are beginning to learn a 
trade who are under 20 years of age is six years, in 
which time, under this system, it is believed that 
an apprentice will be‘qualitied to rank with the best 
journeyman and to earn the same wages. Those 
who are over 20 years of age are allowed to finish 
their apprenticeship in five years, and those who 
have worked in a shop are advanced according to 
proficiency. All applicants are taken from 4 to 12 
weeks on trial, and if not satisfactory are then dis- 
missed. The rates of pay for labor range from 5 
to 12 cents per hour, depending upon age and years 
of apprenticeship. The firm also pays 2 cents per 
hour additional into a reserve fund, which is paid 
to those apprentices who finish their full term of 
service; for the six years this amounts to $400. The 
scheme in this shop grew out of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in getting thoroughly qualified machin- 
ists, and is an attempt to solve again the old prob- 
lem of how to continue the system of apprentice- 
ship now largely fallen into disuse. Itis stated that 
this firm ha already more applicants than it 
can accept. The scheme seems worthy of a trial, 
and is well calculated to produce workmen not only 
competent for the ordinary routine of shop work, 
but competent to design and devise the execution 
of work. Thescheme reminds us of the times 
when apprenticeship was fashionable among me- 
chanics. 


~ 
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SevEN RippLEs.—DuBois Reymond, the perman 
ent secretary of the Berlin Academy of Sciences, 
has attained an enviable place among the leading 
scientists of the day. In Berlin, he is so popular 
that there is not a lecture-room in the University 
large enough to accommodate the students and 
others who crowd to hear him. He has made an 
earnest effort to account for the phenomena of life 
and thought by means of pure materialism ; but has 
failed and is not ashamed to admit his failure. Last 
year he discussed very ably and at length in the Ber- 
lin Academy of Sciences on ‘‘The Seven Riddles of 
the World.” The first riddle is the nature or 
essence of matter and force. The second is the 
origin of motion. ‘‘Wesee motion originate and 
cease; we can think matter at rest; motion seems 
to be accidental to matter.” The fourth riddle is 
the apparent design in Nature. ‘But organic laws 
could not work according to a purpose; hence, they 
cannot be harmonized with the mechanical view of 
Nature.” The fifth riddle is the origin of conscious- 
ness. The sixth riddle is the origin of national 
thought and of language. The seventh riddle is 
the freedom of the will. ‘‘Ifaman informs us that, 
in the hundred thousand letters annually thrown 
into the mail-boxes a definite number are without 
addresses, we do not think it anything remarkable; 
but when we are told by Quetelet that among one 
hundred thousand inhabitants of a city there are, 
according to a necessity of Nature, a definite num- 
ber of thieves, murderers, and incendiaries, our 
moral feeling revolts, for it is painful to be obliged 
to think that the only reason why we are not 
*riminals 1s because others drew in our stead the 
black lots which might also have fallen to us.” 








ENGLAND.—The students (ladies) at Girton Col- 
lege have a debating society, and at one of the re- 
cent sessions they had for discussion the question: 
Is the abolition of the House of Lords desirable ? 
The final vote was nearly two to one, (twenty-seven 
to fourteen) in favor of abolishing the said House. 
This has set a good many newspapers to debating 
what will be the result of higher education for wo- 
men; they are really getting frightened about the 





results. 


INCITE SELF-WORK. 





‘One of the duties that fell to my share during 
the period to which I have referred, was the in- 
struction of a class in mathematics; and I usually 
found that Euclid and the ancient geometry gener- 
ally, when addressed to the understanding, formed 
a very attractive study for youth. But it was my 
habitual practice to withdraw my boys from the 
routine of the book, and appeal to their self-power. 
In the treatment of questions not comprehended in 
that routine, at first the change from the beaten 
track usually excited a little aversion. The youth 
felt like a child amid strangers; but in no single in- 
stance have I found this aversion to continue. 
When utterly disheartened, I have encouraged the 
boy by that anecdote of Newton, where he attributes 
the difference between him and other men mainly to 
his own patience; or of Mirabeau, when he ordered 
his servant who had stated something to be impos- 
sible, never to use that stupid word again. Thus 
cheered, he has returned to his task with a smile. 
which perhaps had something of a doubt in it, but 
which, nevertheless, evinced a resolution to try 
again. I have seen the boy’s eyes brighten, and at 
length with pleasure of which the ecstasy of Archi- 
medes was but a simple expansion, heard him ex- 
claim, ‘I have it, sir!’ The consciousness of self- 
power thus awakened was of immense value, and 
animated by it, the progress of the class was truly 
astonishing. It was often my custom to give the 
boys their choice of pursuing their propositions in 
the book, or of trying their strength at others not 
to be found there. Never in a single instance have 
I known the book to be chosen. I was ever ready 
to assist when I deemed help needful; but my 
offers of assistance were habitually declined. The 
boys had tasted the sweets of intellectual conquest, 
and demanded victories of their own. I have seen 
their diagrams scratched upon the walls, cut into 
the beams upon the playground, and numberless 
other illustrations of the living interest they took 
in the subject. For my own part, asfar as my ex- 
perience in teaching goes, I was a new fledgling; 
I knew nothing of the rules of pedagogics, as the 
Germans name it; but 1 adhered to the spirit indi- 
cated at the commencement of this, discourse, and 
endeavored to make geometry a means and not a 
branch of education. The experiment was success- 
ful, and some of the most delightful hours of my 
existence have been spent in marking the vigor- 
ous and cheerful expansion of mental power in the 
manner I have described.—Pror. TYNDALL. 


ULEMA.—This is a word that frequently occurs in 
the dispatches from Egypt. It is the plural of the 
Arabic word ‘‘alima,” a learned men. ‘‘Ulema” is 
their collective name in Turkey. Ina general sense, 
“ulema” are persons, who are learned in both law 
and divinity. They constitute a distinct body in 
Constantinople, whose function is to watch over 
the correct interpretation of the Koran and the 
right application of its teachings of law and polity. 
The head of the ulema is the grand mufti or Sheikh- 
ul-Islam; next to him come the Kaziaskiers, of 
Asia; the third class are the Mollahs, the Superior 
Judges of the province, and after them are the 
Cadif and the common Muftis. The Kaziaskiers 
have a voice and vote in the Divan, and all Cadis 
are appointed by and subject to them. 








THE Rain TREE.—This is a South America tree 
which grows to the height of sixty feet, with a 
diameter of three feet at its base, and possesses the 
power of strongly attracting, absorbing and condens 
ing the humidity of the atmosphere. Water is always 
to be seen dripping from its trunk in such quantity 
as to convert the surrounding soil into a veritable 
marsh. It isin the summer especially, when the 
rivers are nearly dried up, that the tree is most ac- 
tive. If this admirable quality of the rain tree 


were utilized in the arid regions near the equator, 
the people there, living in misery on account of the 
unproductive soil, would derive great advantages 
from its introduction, where it grows there is a 
rich and luxuriant vegetation. The botanical name 





is Tamai caspi. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


(rs. Harriet Webb, the favorite dramatic reader, has 
+ returned from Europe. She visited England, Ire- 

»d, Scotland, Germany and France, making a two 
nths’ trip. She is now in great demand here, and will 

it many cities and towns this winter to delight them 
ih her skill. She will have classes here as usual this 
ter. Mrs. Webb is a favorite with teachers. 


ag SyMPHONY SocreTy.—The prospectus of the Sym- 
my Society is that the public rehearsals and concerts 
tl be given at the Academy of Music. Dr. Damrosch, 
heretofore, will be the conductor, and will have the 
me force of selected musicians that has made this or- 
estra famous. The directors, who number some of our 
st earnest and accomplished musical devotees, have 
onded the efforts of Dr. Damrosch in procuring new 
orks, and the season, accordingly, promises to be the 
ost interesting in the history of the society. Among 
» iovelties will be a symphony in E by Max Bruch, 
manuscript, written for and dedicated to the society. 
chard Wagner has added to the attraction of the sea- 
in Ly giving to his friend Dr. Damrosch the sole privi- 
ve of performing the most important selections from 
Parsifal,” including the entire finale of the first act, 
ntaining the ‘‘ Procession of the Knights of the Holy 
rail,” “King Amforta’s Monologue,” the ‘‘ Lord’s Sup- 
r’ and the *‘ Shining of the Holy Grail.” The public 
thearsals will be Friday afternoons, Nov. 3, Dec. 15, 
bn. 12, Feb. 16, March 30 and April 27, and the six con- 
rts will take place on the following Saturday evenings. 
ubscriptions begin Oct. 16 (for old subscribers, Oct. 23 
pr the public. 


Tae ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE.-—-The League has remov- 
to the building No. 38 West Fourteenth street. On 
he third story is the department of the Antique, which 
cuples the entire floor. The classes for Cast drawing 
il, in the morning and afternoon, be in charge of 
r T. W. Dewing. Mr. William Sartain will in- 
ruct in the evening. The dues in this class have been 
uced to one-half of last season’s rates. On 

e fourth floor are the offices of the League, the library 
nd reading-room, furnished with valuable art periodi- 
jsand the collection of works on art. On this floor is 
eld the class for drawing from the head under Mr. C. 
.Turner. On the fifth floor are the rooms for the life 
Jasses, the morning class under Mr. T. W. Dewing, the 
fternoon class—ladies—under Mr. C. Y. Turner and the 
vening class under Mr. Wm. Sartain. On this floor 
also the rooms for the Painting classes under Mr. 
Wm. M. Chase, for study both from the draped model 
dstill life. The fifth floor is divided into two large 
udios, in each of which is a large skylight, giving an 
xcellent north hght. The Life-class room will be fifty 
eetlong by twenty-five feet wide. The Sketch-class 
vill be held every day as before, and an evening sketch- 
lass may possibly be established. The Composition- 
lass, under Mr. T. W. Dewing, will still meet on Sat- 
irday evenings. Anatomy will be taught by Mr. J. S 
Hartley, and lessons in perspective will be given by Mr. 
rederick Dielman. The hours in all the life classes 
have been lengthened, making the session four hours in 
pach of the day classes and three hours in the evening. 
The advantages which the League offers tolady students 
arefar greater than those found in European art schools. 
Mr. W. M. Chase. who directs the Painting classes, 
udicd in Munich under Piloty, Mr. T. W. Dewing was 
a pupil of Lefebre and Boulanger in Paris. Mr. Wm. 
artain was a pupil of Bonnat, and Mr. C. Y. Turnera 
pupil of Jean Paul Laurens and Munkacsy. Mr. Fredk. 
ielman also studied in Munich, and Mr. J. 8. Hartley 
in Rome and in London. It will be seen by this that the 
Jeading European schools, in their American adaptation 


are represented in the League, and the staff of instruc- 


tors is the strongest attached to any art school in the 
country. 





Sometimes a fog will settle over a vessel’s deck 
and yet leave the topmast clear. Then a sailor 
goes up aloft and gets a lookout which the helms- 
man on the deck cannot get. So prayer sends the 
soul aloft: lifts it above the clouds in which our 
selfishness and egotism befog us, and gives us a 
chance to see which way to steer. --SPURGEON. 





“T began the use of your Compound Oxygen Treat- 
ment just as I was taking a bad cold ; the cold passed 
of without settling on my lungs, of otherwise hurting 
me; have had no pain or rattling in my lungs after the 
irst two weeks treatment. It works mysteriously on 
iy whole system. Iam stouter now than I have been 
“ two years.” So writes one of our patients. Our 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen sent free. Drs. STARKEY 
hiladelphia, Pa. 





FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





DR. ANDREW SOMERVILLE. 





This remarkable man was born in 1801. The first | 
school he attended was with his sister. The schoolmaster | 
would hardly admit him and his sister because they be- 
longed to another denomination of the church. The 
boy made rapid progress, and he was soon devouring 
** Anson’s Voyages,” and any other books he could get 
hold of. An accident which his father sustained, made 
it necessary for him, though not eight years old, to go 
out as a herd-boy. Soon afterwardshis mother died, 
and with her death his fate seemed to besealed. Till he 
was twelve and ahalf he followed the occupation of 
herding, amid such rigors and privations as only those 
acquainted with Scotch farming life can form any idea 
of. These years, however, were not spent in mental 
idleness or vacuity. Young Somerville read Mason on 
** Self-Knowledge,” and tried to induce his elders to 
read it also. After four months at school, he went, at 
the early age of thirteen, to learn the trade of hand- 
loom weaving. He became an expert weaver, and was 
able to support the family at such times as his father, 
who was in delicate health, was unfit for labor, 

By-and-by the young weaver became anxious to ob- 
tain more education. The manner in which he carried 
out his designs shows of what metal he was made. He 
tied the English grammar to his loom, aad studied it 
while he plied the shuttle. Foran hour in the afternoon, 
he went to the master of the subscription school in the 
place and repeated the lesson. In six weeks he had 
masterea the English grammar, and then he turned to 
Latin, the schoolmaster offering to teach him gratuit- 
ously. This kind offer, however, his high spirit rejected 
at once ; he could and would pay for his education. He 
walked fifteen miles to Perth, and took a survey of the 
town, and saw a ship for the first time in his life. “I 
bought a Latin grammar,” he says, ‘‘a Virgil, a Horace, 
a hat, an umbrella, and a pen-knife, and, thus loaded, I 
obtained, at the south side of Perth, a penny roll. The 
night became very dark and wet, and I splashed along 
the fifteen miles of dirty road, reaching home at nine 
o’clock in the evening. I had been fifteen hours on my 
feet, with no refreshment but the penny roll. When I 
rose next morning I could not stand, the soles of my feet 
were so sore.” Endowed with a good memory and great 
desires he made rapid progress, and resolved to go to 
the university. With only eighty dollars in his pocket, 
he commenced his student life in Edinburgh. Out of 
that sum he had to pay for the first classes in Latin and 
Greek and his matriculation ticket, buy the necessary 
books, and support himself. A room, which he shared 
with another s!udent, cost him sixty cents a wees, leav- 
ing a not very large margin for food and clothes, during 
the period of five or six months which the season lasted. 

** So economically did we live,” he writes, ‘‘ that we did 
not indulge in the luxury of tea, satisfying ourselves 
with porridge, morning and evening, to which, iustead 
of milk, which was costly, we added a sort of small beer, 
which we got for three farthings a bottle. A consider- 
able period before this time, I had read in a book, that 
if one would not go near a fire, he would scarcely ever 
feel cold. I acted on this, and, for two years before 
coming to Edinburgh, I can say that I never ex- 
perienced the sensation of cold, being quite comfortable 
whiie others were shivering. This habit of body was of 
great service to me for two sessions. I rose, as had 
been my wont for years, at six o’clock in the morning, 
and, as in those days there were noe lucifer matches, we 
were obliged to be without fire till nine o'clock, and 
when we could not get our candle lighted at the kitchen 
fire, I had to go for a light, which I have repeatedly 
done, to the watchman in the street.’ 

He struggled on, and took the theological course, and, 
at the age of thirty, received a call to a small church. 
Shortly after settling, he inaugurated a missionary so- 
ciety. By-and-by, when the Synod felt the need of a 
mission secretary, he was the one chosen as best fitted 
to fill the post. Without any help from aclerk, he not 
only conducted the business of the Mission-board, but 
edited the mission magazines and papers. He was con- 
stantly among the churches, preaching and lecturing on 
the great subject. His name will be dear to the Scotch 
nation for many years; he thought little of himself all 
his life, but much of others.—Scholar’s Companion. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 

Francis H. Atkins, A. A. Surgeon, U.S.A., says: 
‘For dyspepsia, whether in the lean or corpulent, in 
nervous debility and in night sweats of consumption, it 
has commonly given speedy relief, and some of my army 





A VACATION IN THE COUNTRY. 


By G. H. B. 

What a season of expectation this is to city people ! 
How welcome the chance to go into the fresh green 
country, in exchange for the bustling, noisy city. Let 
me give the readers of the ScHOLAR’s COMPANION a 
little account of my vacation. We stepped aboard the 
midnight express and were soon rolling away into the 
darkness at a dreadful speed, leaving behind the crowd- 
ed city, with its heat and dust and smoke and care. We 
reached the station about daybreak and alighted. From 
here we took the stage and rode for twenty-six miles. 
** Was all our vacation to be like the beginning ?” for 
this drive was everything but enjoyable. The road was 
rough and our wagon was crowded. To add to our 
misfortune a bottle of whiskey was on board, from which 
the driver and one of the passengers drank freely. We 
were saved from unknown evils, however, by the bottle 
being accidentally upset. The man who carried this 
bottle I afterwards learned had been a minister. What 
a dreadful, dreadful thing liquor is! 

At last this five-hour stage ride came to an end. The 
tinklings of the cowbells lulled us to sleep and we began 
dimly to feel the pleasure of our first night in country. 
Once ready for rest, our thoughts floated over the varied 
experiences of the day—the swift train, the rattling, 
jolting stage, the darkness, the varied change of land- 
scape as we passed on our way—snug farm-houses almost 
hid by groves of maple and elm, beautiful meadows 
dotted with massive oak and ash, dense woods growing 
so close to our road that they almost met overhead—we 
were. in fancy, going over the same scenes again and 
again, till adreadful, thundering, blowing, tooting noise 
mace us to jump in wonder from the bed in which we 
supposed we had just lain down. The strange sound 
being again repeated, we found that breakfast was ready 
and announced by the rustic gong. With all speed we an- 
swered the summons, and our vacation in the country 
was fairly begun. How we did enjoy having nothing 
to do but breathe the fresh air and gaze over the new- 
mown meadows. Poetry floated through our thoughts 
unconsciously. It seemed perfectly natural that my 
companion shovld be saying : 

* If thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrows that thou would'st forget ; 
Keep thy soul from fainting, and thy soul from sleep : 


Go to the woods and hills !—no tears 
Dim the sweet look that nature wears.” 

What lovely, blissful days we spent, each in her own 
hammock ! There are two kinds of a vacation, one with 
a hammock and one without. Give me one with it. It 
is the height of ease and enjoyment to fix the nead end 
at different heights and let the body rest just as you 
wish, either to sleep or read ;as one can without’ the 
slightest trouble. Thus, gently swaying toand frounder 
a cool shade we looked around and had a splendid 
view of the surrounding country. In the valley below 
us a beautiful river, edged witlr white maples, wound 
majestic curves through the wide expanse of meadow. 
Along its bank the haymakers were at work, which 
brought back snatches of the gentle poem of Whittier, 
where Maud Muller ‘‘ Raked the meadow sweet with 
hay.” Lying there within sight of the field, the workers, 
the sky and all the beautiful country, I felt as if I saw 
the Judge on his chestnut mare and heard him as 

* He talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The clond in the west would bring foul weather.” 
Then, sight wandered on, 
“Away to the south, where a little town 
Nestled under the hills, and I saw the rolling smoke 
Of its busy mills go up to the vault of heaven.” 

All too quickly the days sped by, yet laden with 
pleasure. Oh! the boating excursions on the river — 
the bathing, the wanderings through the woods in search 
of curiosities and all the delights of a vacation in the 
country. But gocdbyes at last were said, and sorrowfully 
indeed, we left our friends on the doorstep, and the scene 
of so much pleasure slowly drew farther and farther 
away.—Scholar’s Companion, 


entitilliipenctiinirininue 

WatcninG One's SELF.—‘* When I was a boy,” said 
an old man, “‘ we had a schoolmaster who had an odd 
way of catching idle boys. One day he called out to us: 

‘Boys, I must have closer attention to your books. 
The first one that sees another idle, 1 want you to in- 
form me, and I will attend to the case.’ 

‘Ah! thought I to myself, there is Joe Simmons that 
I don’t like. I'll watch him, and if I see him look off 
his book I'll tell. It was not long before I saw Joe look 
off his book, and immediately I informed the master.’ 

‘ Indeed ! said he ; ‘how did you know he was idle? 

‘1 saw him,’ said I, 

* You did? and were your eyes on your book when you 





friends are quite enthusiastic about it. 


saw him 7” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

L. L. L., on Firry Law Lessons, embracing all 
the technical points of businesslaw. By Arthur B. 
Clark. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Clark is principal of Bryant & Stratton’s 
Business College at Newark, New Jersey, and all 
who know of his ability as shown there will be 
quite ready to embrace the opportunity of getting 
a book from his pen on any subject. Put this com- 
mends itself in its title. It isin a handy form, well 
bound, well printed, and most of all, well prepared. 
The author's design seems to have been to prepare 
a book which, in a nut shell, as it were, should pre- 
sent the most important points of law, so that men 
of business might be saved from the grievous mis- 
takes they sometimes make through nothing but 
ignorance. It is divided into lessons or heads and 
sub-heads, embracing in the smallest number of well 
chosen words, the general laws upon all matters of 
business, beginning with Commercial Law, and 
running on through Contracts, Corporations, Notes, 
Payments, Interests, Partnerships, Sales, etc., down 
to the fiftieth which is Chattel Mort&ages. Under 
this there are nine sub-heads, making clear and 
simple the very mixed up matter of mortgagees, 
mortgagors, titles and schedules. We heartily re- 
commend it to a place over every business man’s 
desk, and in every school-room and home library. 
There would be less rascality in law, if the funda- 
mental principles were more generally understood, 
and the people had the matter more in their own 
hands. 


KINDERGARTEN CULTURE IN THE FAMILY AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN : A Complete Sketch of Freoebel’s Sys- 
tem of Early Education, adapted to American In- 
stitutes, for the use of mothers and teachers. By 
W. N. Hailmann, A. M. With 12 plates. Cincinnati 
and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

In the preface of this little book we find a very 
interesting account of Froebel, and how he became 
a teacher and a kindergartner, followed by a few 
briefly stated facts about the growth of the ‘new 
education.” The work is clear and to the point, 
fully carrying out its object, which is ‘“‘to present 
to earnest mothers and teachers a concise sketch of 
the entire system, in such a form that the connec- 
tion between it and other important educational 
factors may stand out prominently, and that the 
mothers and teachers may at some time, find 
enough practical suggestions to enable them to 
test the merits of the system without injury to the 
little ones.” Mr. Hailmann speaks very modestly 
of the system his whole heart is so thoroughly 
thrown into, but we can take it up and highly 
recommend the use of his little volume, assuring 
mothers and teachers that by its aid they may 
thoroughly test the system with no fear of “injury 
to the little enes.” Even if one did not find it con- 
venient to adopt the whole kiudergarten system, 
there are many valuable suggestions in this book, 
which might be used with success in the home and 
the school-room. 





THE PEERLESS; for Singing Classes, Institutes, 
Academies and Schools. By W.O. Perkins, Mus. 
Doc. Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. Price 75 cents. 

This is a new and original music book, which 
will be very desirable for all kinds of schools. Dr. 
Perkins’ music is among the best of its kind, and in 
the constant need of something new to keep up 
interest and active work in schools, this will fill a 
good place. There are about 190 pages of first 
class exercises and music, comprising part songs 
with solos and choruses suitable for all occasions. 
The chants and other piecer of sacred music are 
especially fine; a few of these are selected. The 
music is of a high order and so well arranged that 
it is in every way a valuable acquisition to Ditson’s 
stock of publications. 

Reception Day. New York: E. L. Kellogg & 
Co. Issued quarterly at 30 cents each, or $1.00 per 


year. 

This is a collection of fresh and takin dialogues, 
recitations and short pieces for practical use in pub- 
lie and private schools. 


The contents are adapted 





to all grades. There are little verses and dialogues 
for the very small children, and sturdy declama- 
tions for the more advanced pupils. In nearly every 
case the dialogues are original, and have point and 
force; they are such as can be used without stage 
furniture. A table and a few chairs are all that is 
usually required. The book contains 149 pages of 
carefully prepared matter, and it is believed that 
its quarterly publication will afford great pleasure 
and profit. It relieves the teacher of a great deal 
of trouble in hunting up selections; most of these 
have the approval of teachers in all parts of the 
country. Itis certainly a most practical collection, 
and, besides, there is not aline that demoralizes; 
on the contrary while some are only for fun, much 
is for profit. 


OxFoRD’s SENIOR SPEAKER. By William Oxford. 
Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co. 

A more perfect and complete collection of exercises 
in declamation, recitation and representation for 
advanced classes we have rarely seen. The book is 
a good thick one printed in clear type and supplied 
with ninety portraits and illustrations. It rouses 
our old school day enthusiasm even to turn over 
the leaves. We see *‘Mirabeau speaking from the 
French Tribune” and Macaulay’s ‘‘Public Opinion 
and the Sword,” and further on Lord Chatham oa 
the ‘‘Reconciliation with America.” But be it far 
from us to convey the idea of the senior speaker as 
a book made up of diplomatic speeches. If we saw 
these and recalled long past school house oratory, 
so we also see beautiful selections from the poets, 
dialogues from Shakespeare, Tom Taylor, as well as 
sweet lyrics and idyls. Every description of 
standard prose verse suitable for older pupils is 
to be found here, and with a large number fitly 
illustrated. In all possible cases the author’s name 
1s given with dates of birth and death. The book 
is indeed a valuable compilation for a home library. 
It is a, well fitted to afford many an hour's pleasant 
and profitable reading as many of our best “‘library 
selections.” In the selections from so many fine 
authors, the book will do much to give students a 
taste for the great poets and essayists. 


Sunset oN MT. Butane. By Mary F. Martin. 
New York: National Temperance Society and Pub- 
lication House. 

The story opens with some of the serious thoughts 
of two lively boarding school girls. They have 
been aroused by some remarks made by the teach- 
er, from which the book takes its title. Their trials 
and failures, but ultimate growth in character are 
very naturally portrayed; and after leaving the 
school, and each beginning her real individual life, 
by most natural bonds the links are occasionally 
apparent which connect the after lives of all, nor 
do we have to leave them until they are well into 
mature womanhood. The book is nicely bound and 
printed in large clear type on pleasant paper. It 
will certainly form a valuable addition to many a 
school library. 

DIALOGUES ON DRINK, by Benjamin Ward Richard- 
son. New York: The National Temperance Society. 
Price 50 cents. 

This volume is of great interest. It is in the form 
of a familiar dialogue, with three characters—a 
judge, his wife, a cultured woman, and a physician. 
The writer presents very attractively the whole 
subject of scientific temperance for popular reading, 
free from all technical, medicaland scientific terms. 
It has all the absorbing interest and fascination 
ofa first-class story. It is a choice addition to tem- 









































MAGAZINES. 

The October Century closes the first year of 4 
magazine under the new name. It contains t 
portraits of Abraham Lincolon, which have ney, 
before been published. The larger of these, 4 
frontispiece, engraved by Cole, is a fine copy 
an ambrotype made two days after Lincoln y, 
nominated in 1860. The smaller is a copy of th 
last photograph for which he sat; it was taken , 
the balcony of the White House six weeks befy 
the President's death. With the portrait lett 
are published giving the history of the origina), 
and a paper entitled ‘“How Lincoln was Nomi 
ated,” by Frank B. Carpenter. 
a third paper on the New North-west. 
also *‘The Growth of the United States,” by Frang; 
A. Walker, ‘‘Negotiations for the Obelisk.” } 
Judge Farman, late Counsel-General at Cain 
This is illustrated, as also are Robert H. Lambory’ 
‘Life in a Mexican Street;’ S. G. W. Benjamiy’ 
“The Corcoran Gallery of Art;’ Charles H. Far 
ham’s description of Quebec, or ‘‘The Gibraltar 
America;” David C. Barrow Jr.'s, “A Georgi; 
Corn-Shucking ;” and Charles G. Leland’s ‘Hani 
work in Public Schools.” Short literary paper 
‘Some (hitherto unpublished) Letters of Charles 
Lamb to John Howard Payne,” with an intrody 
tion by R. 8. Chilton, and William P. Andrews, 
‘‘An Inspired Life” (Jones Very, the New Englan 
poet). Mr. Howells ‘‘A Modern Instance” clos 
in chapters of dramatic power. Mrs. Burnet 
“Through One Administration,” further develop 
on the side of the lobby. The short story ‘“‘Fiy 
Hundred Dollars,” is by the author of ‘‘Eli” an 
“The Village Convict.” 

The poems are by the late Sidney Lanier, Mr 
Boyesen, Frances Hodgson Burnett, H. C. Bunner 
S. M. B. Piatt, Robertson, Trowbridge, J. P. Irvine. 
and in ‘‘Bric-a-Brac,” by J. A. Macon and others, 

St. Nicholas for November is as interesting 4 
ever. The frontispiece ‘‘ When we Were Boys” is 
from H. T. Smedley. There are “The Famin 
Among the Gnomes”; ashort sketch of boy life, 
‘**Radishbille,” by Prof. H. H. Boyesen; Miss Bur 
nam’s verses ‘‘A Realized Hope,” illustrated by 
Mr. Buch; Maurice Thompson’s account of the 
Carolina Sap sucker; Charles Barnard’s descriptia 
of the New York Riding School, with six illustrations 
by Kelly; Frank R. Stockton’s fairy tale of ** The 
Sisters Three and Kilmaree” and his Very Littl 
Folk’s story beside, which is illustrated by Addie 
Ledyard. Then we find ‘‘A Story of a ‘Ver 
Naughty Girl; or, My Visit to Mary Jane” by 
*Lisbeth Hall, ‘* The Captain of the Orient Base Ball 
Nine,” the closing chapters of ‘‘ Donald and Doro 
thy,” and so many more we can’t even name then. 


Our Continent for Oct. 11 is a delightful number, 
containing “Old Saint Joseph’s,” by Elizabeth 
Robins, of the Philadelphia papers, ‘‘Foreiga 
Wines,” by F. D. Y. Carpenter, the third nun- 
ber of ‘‘In Search of the Jeannette,” by Jefferson 
Brown, and four interesting short stories, beside 
the running serials and a number of pretty sets of 
verses. Rebecca Harding Davis, also gives some 
gossipy citations from an old French newspaper file. 

Harper's Young People is attractive as ever in 
its original stories and little poems, and increas 
ingly charming in illustrations. 

The Musical Record for Sept. 30, has the popular 
arrangement by Richard Genee of Von Suppe’ 
Fatinitza. 

The Modern Stenographic Journal is a new mag: 
azine started in Sept., devoted to the various de 
partments of stenography. It is edited by Prot. 

hornton and Mr. Kmory P. Chase, and bids fair 
to be a desirable publication for the protession. 





perance literature, and should be widely circulated. 





Brain and Nerve FE ood. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves lassitude, erratic pains and Neural- 
gia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, or excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failing 


memory, and gives renewed vigor in all diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. 


PREVENTIVE of C .nsumption. 


Itis the only 


It gives vitality to the insufficient bodily or mental growth of children, prevents fretfulness, and gives quiet, rest 


and sleep. 


Packages. For sale by Dr iggists or by mail, $1.00. 


It gives a better disposition to infants and children, as it promotes good health to brain and body. 
Composed of the vital or nerve-giving princivles of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. 


Physicians have prescribed 500,00 


F. CROSBY CO.. 664 & 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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PATENT READY WOUND 


fone ness 


“For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
ny 2 Number, 50 to 100, White and ~~ 











ror sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
nd number of thread for sample box, containing 
ne spool, 200 yde. aos Siz cord thread and one 


bobbins of 2OO yds. 
hee 23 THOMAS ST. 


MERRICK THREAD CO., “xew Your. 
Established 1845. 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


irl Engineers’ and Surveyors’ Iustruments 
Dealers in all kinds of 
Drawing Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


and Supplies for Civil Engineers and Surveyors 
for both Field and Office use, 
Full illustrated price-list. on application. 


HOW 





National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 

Order all PERIODICALS American 
and foreign, at CLUB Kates. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
E | A full line of SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR 
A | Globes always on hand. Price-list on 
| application. School § {Supeitceel kinds. 
| Address HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
! 134% Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


MONEY. | x35. 
BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, 
REVIEWS, 


Books published in parts, out-of-print books, 
books in foreign languages (Oriental, etc., etc.), 
odd and out-of-the-way books. books that have 
been searched for without success. Pamphlets, 
Reports, Medical Journals, both American and 
Forcign. Second-hand School Books—scarce theo- 
logic: al books and pamphlets, bought sold and 
exchanged. Pick-up orders solicited. 
A. Ss. CLARK, 21 Barclay Strest, | N.Y. 


- WANTED 


OLD WEBSTER'S DICTICNARY, 
Fron NEw 
SEND FOR TERMS. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
122 Nassau Streets New York. 


Useful for Everybody. | ling 
BOOK of INSTRUCTIONS & PENS 
‘or 1.50 at all Stationers, or a 


KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


Importers of Drawing Materials. 
AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


winds up cord itself. “A” 
, Shows position of glasses 
; reeled up. No breaking 
of glasses; very handy. 
Sold by Opticians. By mail 
25 cents. 
KercHamM & MCDOUGALL, 
Manufacturers, 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS: 
= My bran’ new —— just ¥ eo oo 


TY-THREE 


OUR WILD INDIANS 


's the grandest chaace ever offered to you. Introduction by 
GEN. SHERMAN. This Superbly ] dustruted, Dirct cls and 
Thrilling work outsells all others 10 to 1, and is the fastest sei- 
fz boo »k ever published. Agents average ‘10 to 20 orders aday. 
Cl ith thousand in a. ‘iret class AGENTS WANTED. 
—— ne Territory une 5 erms given. Send for circulars 


Sait, po scary _— 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those Celebrated Chim 
and Bells for ¢ HUNCHES. Ac ACADEMIES, « + 
Price list and Circulars sent free. 


__HENRY McSHANE & CO., Baltimore, Md. 
MENEELY BELL FUUNDRY, 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Ala’ ui 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peas 


BRESELY & CO., WEST TROY, ¥. ¥ 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 


bliton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
































—_ TROY, N.Y. 
ufacture a opens wality of Bells. 
HURC AND SCHOOL 


attention given to 
BELLS. fi 3 Catalogue sent free to ali 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 


Lotroduces to colleges, schools, and families su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, 
21d Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Miss M. J. YOUNG, 
American and Foreign Teac hers Agency, 
23 Union Square, N ew York 


PINCKNEY’ s ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 


. De supply Schools and Families with 

Teachers, tors and Governesses. 

2. To supply Teachers with Positions. 

3. To Sell and Rent School Properties. 

4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 

5. To Give Informaticn, and Assist Parents 

in Selecting Schools. 

Teachers Desiring Positions should send 

stamps for Application Blank. Pinckney’s 

School and College Directory and Guide, for 

1882 (10th year of publication) will be issued in 

June. PINCKNEY’S AGENCY, 
Domestic Building, B’dway and 14th St., 


MISS HELENE HESSE, 

Educational Bureau, 36 W 21 St. New York. 
Te chers and prefessors provided with positions, 
and families, colleges, and schools with compe- 
te tinstructors. Miss Hesse refers by favor to 
tae following families: Hon. Hamilton Fish, Hon. 
Wm. M. Evarts, Mr. Cyrus W. Field. School Fur- 
niture and all School Supplies on favorable 

terms, also Goul Gould's Arithmetical Frame. 
or col- 


TEACHERS | leges, schools and families want- 


ing competent instructors, apply to_ Brockway 
Teachers Agency, 10 Times Building, Chicago, i. 


TEACHERS’ 


Provident Association 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Cheap and Safe Insurance for Teachers. 
Organized and Chartered under the Laws of the 
State of New York. 

President, Vice-President, 


N.Y. 





WA ANTING POSITIONS, 





E. 0. HOVEY, NORMAN A. CALKINS. 
Prin. of High School, Assist. Supt. N. Y. City 
Newark, N. Public Schools. 


The prime object of this Association is to afford 
aid. upon safe business principles,to all Teachers. 
School Officials, and members of the educationa 
pe generally. Hundred of thousands of 
aboring men have their associations of this charac 
ter throughout the country; why should Teachers 
neglect this co-operative duty to themselves and their 
families any longer? 

Send for Prospectus, giving complete details. to 

ARTHUR COOPER, Business Manager, 
47 Grand St. New York City 





SCHOOL BOOKS, SCHOOL BOOKS. 


We want all School-Book buyers in the 
United States to send usa list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand. We have in quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any jobbing house in 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 


-TRY- 


JOHN B. DAVIDS & CO0’.S 


—SUPERIOR— 
WRITING INKS, 
WRITING FLUIDS, and 
MUCILAGE, 
Awarded Prize Medal by the American Insti 























Boards of Education Supplied. 
The Queen City Suspender Company Kk 
of Cincinnati, are now manufacturing 
gas introduc ing te their new Meeks 
: i 
rle =~ a to sell them in every 
be A Our agents everywhere y 
meet with realy success and make 
handsome salaries. Write at once for terms and secure exclu 
sive territory. Acidress Queen (Hy Sux; ler Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
The DISTINGUISHED READER and teacher of 
advanced elocution and dramatic art. Voice cul- 
ture a speciality; amateur coached: plays read 
and criticised. Engagements made for readings, 
public or parlor. Highest references. 


Ladies ani Chi 
a ke anaes Physicians recommend these Supporters. ./ 9 
260 West Twenty-third street. 














| ‘arid. yy 
JHEIR/STERLING: Wott Is 
“KNOWN AND RECOGNIZEDEIN’ | 
EVERY QUARTER OF THE GLOBE. 


The Carpenter Organs 


were first manufactured as early as 1850 at Brat- 


tleboro , Vt. Foranumber of ye ars the e Xtensive 
CARPENTER ORGAN WORKS and General Office 
have been located at 


Worcester, Mass.. U. S. A., 





With Branch Offices and Warcrooms in 
New York (No. 7 West Fourteenth Street). 
London as, St Petersburg, 
City of Mexico, Berlin, Barcelona. 


Sweetness of Tone in every reed, 
Durability in every part, 
Perfection in every detail of manufacture, 


Every Instrument 
WARRANTED for EIGHT YEARS. 
MOST RELIABLE DEALERS sell the Car 
PENTER ORGAN, but if any do not have them to 
show you, write direct to the factory fora Cata 
logue and information as to where you can see¢ 


OVER 100 STYLES, 


Ranging in price from $20.00 to $1,200.00 and over. 
A beautiful 100-page Catalogue, the finest 
ever published, SENT FREE to intending 
purchasers. 

Addsess or call upon 


E, P. CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass. 


THE 


CHICKERING 
PIANO. 


THE HIGHEST AWARDS sir sXNcs 


in the Great World's Fair in London, 1851; at the 
Great Exposition in Paris, 1867; at the Interna- 
tionai Exposition in Chili, 1875; and at the grand 
Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 1876. 

» All persons wishing to purchase (or cramine 
instruments are respectfully invited to visit 
our Warerooms. 











granted 


Send for Circular and Price List, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
130 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 156 Tremont st, Boston. 
CRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 


* By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast tables with a delicately 
tilavored beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. 
such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong cnough to resist 
every tendency to disease Hundre 
maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well tor 
tified with pure blood aad a properly nourished 
frame."’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 
in tins only (4% Ib. and Ib.) labeled, 

JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists 

London, England. 





STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 and,7 John Street, New York. 


North Eighth Street, Philadelphia; 279 Fulton 
Street (cor. Tilllery,) Brooklyn, 110’ West Bati 
more Street, Baltimore. 

Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Gentle- 
men’s Garments, Shawls, etc.,etc., all kinds of 
Curtains Cleaned or Dyed. Goods received and 





JOHN B. DAVID’S & CO’S, and take no other. 
lea, and want relia- 
Mrs. Harriet Webb 
Address P. U. V ° eo, 


tute and Atlantic Exhibition. Insist upon having 
dren — oe une quale: Tebire' Sun- | 
a Yearand wit pe its. Outfit free. 
$717 Augusta, M 


returned by express. 


Are Characteristic of the CARPENTER ORGANS | 





Branch ee Broadway, New York 47 | 


} 


It is by the judicious use of | 


of subtie | 














THE WONDER OF HEALING! 


Catarr The Extract is the only spe 


e cific for this disease, Cold in 
Heat, &c. Our“ Catarrh Cure,” specially 
prepared to meet serious cases, contains all the 
curative properties of the Extract; our 
Nasal Syringe invaluable for use in catarr 
hal affections, is simple and inexpensive. 
ae 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia. *°°\'"" 
tion has cured so many cases of these distress- 
ing complaints as the Extract. 
Bleeding from the 
Hemorrhages. fi siimen, 
Nose, or from any cause, is speedily controlled 
and stopped. 
+ . . Tee the 
Diphtheria & Sore Throat, y%).0¢% 
promptly, itis a sure cure. Delay is dangeroud, 

For Piles, Blind, Biceding er Itch- 
img, itis the greatest kuown remedy. 

For Ulcers, Old Sores or Open Wounds 
its action upon these is must remarkable 
Caution.—POND'S EXTRACT has been imié- 
tated. The genuine has the words “ PONDS 
EXTRACT" biown in the glass, and our picture 
trade-mark on surrounding buff wrapper. None 
other iasgenuine. Always insist on having PONDS 
EXTRACT. Take noother preparation. 

It is never sold in bulk or by measure, 


SPECIALTIES AND TOILET ARTICLES. 


POND’S EXTRACT... -50c., $1.00, $1. > 


Toilet Cream.......-- 1 00! 'Catarrh Cure ------ 

Dentifrice.-..-..+-+++ 50! Plaster seeees 
Lip Salve .....-...00- 25 | Inhaler‘ Glass 50c.-. 1,00 
Toilet Soap(3 Cakes)-. 50|NasalSyringe------- 25 
Ointment - . 50 Medicated Paper.... 25 


Family Syringe, $1.00. 
Lapres, read pages 13,18, 21 and 26 of our New 
Pamphlet which accompanies each bottle. 
SF” Our New Pampacer with Hretorry or oun 
Preparations Sent FREE ON arPLicaTION TO 
POND’S EXTRACT CO.,- 
14 West 14th St., New York. 


02000 


THE FAIR DAUGHTERS OF FASHION 


Prefer SOZTODONT to'every other article for 





the TEETH. because nothing renders those 
ornaments of the mouth 80 spotiess, or imparts 
such an agreeable odor to the breath. Moreover, 
experience proves the article to be perfectly whole- 
some, which cannot be said of all dentifrices. 


FRAGRANT SOLODONT 


removes all disagreeable ordors from the 
BREATH, caused by CATARRH, BAD 
TEETH, etc, It is entirely free from the in- 


jurious and acrid properties of [tooth pastes and 
powders, which destroy the enamel, OWE 
BOTTLE WILL LAST SIX MONTHS. 


All druggists and fancy goods dealers keep it 





“A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever,” 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD'S 
Oriental Cream or Magic Beautifier 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 
Kemove 
Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles,Moth- 
Patches and 
every blemish 
be on beauty, and 
defies detec- 
tion. It has 
stood the tes- 
of thirty years, 
and isso m- 
leas we taste it 
to be sure the 
preparation is 
properly made. 
Ace opt no 
counterfeit of 
similar name. 
The distin- 
said to a lady of the haut 





guished Dr. L A. Sayre 
tom (a patient):—* Ax you ladies will uxe them, 1 


recommend *Gouraud’s Cream’ aa the least harmn- 
tul of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle will 
last six months. usiag it every day. Also Poudre 
Subtile removes superfluous hair without injury 
|} to the skin. Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Bole 
Prop., 48 Bond Street, N. Y. 

For sale by all druggists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers through the U. 5., Canada and Europe. 
Also found in N. Y. City. at R. H. Macy's Stern's, 
Ebrich's, Ridley’ s, and other Fancy Goods 
ers. Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Re- 
ward for arrest and proof of any one sel the 
game. 
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THOUGHTS ON BOOKS. 


If the crowns of all the kingdoms of 
Europe were laid down at my feet in ex- 
change for my books and my love of read- 
ing, I would spurn them all.—FENELON. 

Books are the legaciesthat genius leaves 
to mankind, to be delivered down from 
generation to generation, as presents to 
the posterity of those that are yet unborn. 
—ADDISON. 

Books should to one of these four ends 

conduce, 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use. 

—DENHAM. 

Education begins the gentleman, but 
reading, good company, and reflection 
must finish him.—LOcKE. 

We ought to reverence books, to look at 
them as usefuland mighty things. Ifthey 
are good and true, whether they are about 
religion or politics, farming, ‘rade, or 
medicine, they are the message of Christ, 
the maker of all things, the teacher of all 
truth.—Rev. C. KINGSLEY. 


And books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and 





Round these, with tendrils strong as 
flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness will 
grow. — WORDSWORTH. 


WHEN you can not spell a word, and 
have no dictionary handy, the best way 
is to write the ticklish part in a vague 
sort of way, so that the reader will im- 
agine that you are a genius, an editor or a 
professor of foreign languages. 


An unpleasant catalogue constantly be- 
ing printed, in which human infirmity is 
specified as headache, nervousness, dys- 
pepsia, neuralgia, paralysis and ague. can 
be entirely expunged from the records, by 
the use of Dr. Benson’s Celery and Cham- 
omile Pills. 











“= 
ELEPHANTS, it is believed, can be taught 
to play billards. If so, it will be a great 
reliet to young men who are now obliged 
to give up so much of their valuable time 
to this work. 








Gray, hairs often cause annoyance, which 
Parker’s Hair Balsam prevents by restor- 
ing the youthful color. 

———_ > @ + — — 

‘‘How do I manage to rid myself of 
bores?” said a woman of the world. ‘‘No- 
thing is easier. When I want to send a 
man away, I talk to him about myself; 
when I want him to stay indetinitely, i 
talk about himself. 





AN ENTHUSIASTIC ENDORSEMENT. 
GorHAM, N. H., July 14, 1879. 


Gents: Whoever you are I don’t know ; 
but I thank the Lord and feel grateful to 
you to know thatin this world of adulter- 
ated medicines there is one compound 
that proves and does all it adv aes to 
do, and more. Four years ago I had a 
slight shock of palsy, which unnerved me 
to such an extent that the ledst excite- 
ment would make me shake like theague. 
Last May I was induced to try Hop Bitters. 
I used one bottle, but did not see any 
change ; another did so change my nerves 
that they are now as steady as they ever 
were. It used totake both hands to write, 
but now my good right hand writes this. 
Now, if you continue to manufacture as 
honest and good an article as you do, you 
will accumulate an honest fortune. and 
confer the greatest blessing on your fellow 
men that was ever conferred on mankind. 

Tim BuRCH. 
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woo says that only one woman in 
hg LA her dress-making bill without 
ing 





AOR 
t#~Diamond dyes are so perfect and so 

beautiful that it is a pleasure to use them. 

mealy good for dark or light colors. Ten 





THE Saturday Review does not remem- 
ber a single mention of cats in Holy Writ. 





“ Fair words gladden so a meey a heart,” 


— the exquisitel ed up point pens 
of Esterbrook delight bo both and hand 


[From the Richmond Dispatch.] 
SEVEN MILLIONS. 


Of Pores Open, and You Live and Breathe in 
Atmospheres Which Poison Your Blood, 
and Then Follow Skin Diseases. 


NOTHING IS MoRE DREADED than salt rheum 
or eczema, which has fully a dozen species, going 
under various names, nearly all of which defy 
the ordinary remedies, destroy the hair, the skin 
and the flesh, and in many cases death comes as a 
blessing. Scalp and skin alike are subject to this, 
as well as to dandruff, tetter and other scaly 
diseases producing baldness, eruptions, ulcers 
and other troubles. 

Intelligent people should beware of taking 
poisons as remedies for this class of diseases of the 
skin and scalp, and the various remedies which 
are sent out by unskilled men should be avoidea 
asone would a plague. 

There is but one “Sxin Cure,” which can be 
relied on, and that is Dr. Benson’s and its name is 
an earnest of its worth. It is not a patent medi- 
cine, but the result of his own experience and 
practice, and isa sure cure for the special dis- 
eases for which itis offered. It makes the skin 
soft and white and smooth, removing tan apd 
freckles, and is the best toilet preparation in the 
world. It is elegantly put up, twu bottles in one 
package, consisting of both internal and external 
treatment. Simple in its combination, pure and 
free from all poisons, it may be relied upon by all 
those who wish to have perfect health and free 
dom from all skin diseases of whatever nature, 
whether they are Eczema, Tetters, Humors, In- 
flamatiorns, Milk Crust, Rough Scaly Eruptions, 
Diseases of the Hair and Scalp, Scrofula. Ulcers, 
Pimples or Tender Iichings om any part of the 
body. Price, One Dollar per package. All drug- 
gists have it for sale. 


A Revolution 


in the treatmeut of nervous diseases is now tak- 
ing place. Dr. C. W. Benson, of Baltimore, many 
years ago discovered a sure remedy in his Celery 
and Chamomile Pills—they have had a wonderful 
sale and success. They can be relied on to per- 
manently cure sick and nervous headache, neu- 
ralgia, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and all nervous 
diseases. All druggists keep them. Price 50 
cents per box. Two Boxes for $1, six for $2.50, 
free by mail on receipt of price. Dr. C. W. 
Benson, Baltimore, Md. 


o. &. Crittenton of New York, is wholesale 
agent for Dr. C. W. Benson's remedies. 





Hop Bitters are the Purest and Best Bitters 
Ever Made. 


They are compounded from Hops, Malt, Buchu, 
Mandrake and Dandelion,—the oldest, best, and 
most valuable medicines in the world and con- 
tain all the best and most curative properties of 
all other remedies, being the greatest Blood Puri- 
fier, Liver Regulator, and Life and Health Resto- 
ring Agent on earth. No disease or ill health can 
possible long exist where these Bitters are used, 
so varied and perfect are their operations. 

They give new life and vigor to the aged and in- 
firm. To all whose employments cause irregu- 
larity of the bowels or urinary orgens, or who 
require an Apetizer, Tonic and mild Stimulant, 
Hop bitters are invaluable, being highly curative, 
tonic and stimulating, withor.t intoxicating 

No matter what your feelingsor symptoms are, 
what the disease or ailment is, use Hop Bitters. 
Don’t wait until you aresick, but if you only feel 
bad or miserable, use Hop Bitters atonce. It may 
save you life. Hundreds have been saved by so 


doing. onee will be paid for a case they will not 
cure or h 

Do not -- er or let , our friends suffer, but use 
and urge them to use Hop Bitters. 

Remember, Hop Bitters is no vile, Crugged, drun- 
ken rostrum, but the purest and medicine 
ever made; the“ Invalid’ s Friend and Hope, " and 
no person or family should be without them. Try 
the bitters to-day. 


> KIDNEY-WORT? 





_ RHEUMATISM 


all diseases of the KIDNC YS#4) 
antitte ARS D BOWELS, | 











with their ease in writing. 


A taste for reading will always carry 
you into the best possible company, and 
enable you to converse with men who will 
instruct you by their wisdom, and charm 
you by their wit; who will soothe you 
when fretted, refresh you when weary, 
counsel you when perplexed, and sympa- 
thize with you at all times.—G. S. Hu- 
LARD, 


—————— 
THE manager of a matrimonial bureau 
says that women are not so particular 
about money; they are ‘‘generally more 
anxious about getting married than about 
the money. Money or no money, they all 
want to get husbands.” 
oo 

MOTHERS SHOULD KNOw IT. 
Fretful babies cannot help disturbing 
every body, and mothers should know how 
soothing Parker's Ginger Tonic is. It 
stops babies’ pains, makes them healthy, 
relieves their own anxiety and is safe to 
use.—Journal. 


Ir is rather unpleasant to hear a speaker 
remark: ‘My friends-ur, I wish to say a 
few words-ur on this occasion-ur,” etc.; 
but then we must remember that to ur is 
human. 





si MILLIONS of dollars’ worth of property 
destroyed an’ hundreds o’ lives lost by the 
water in the West,” remarked an old 
Guzzler, draining bis tumbler and setting 
it on the counter; ‘‘an’ yet temperance 
people want us to drink the destructive 
stuff ! 


HEARTILY RECOMMENDED. 


Don’t condemn a good thing because 
you have been deceived by worthless nos- 
trums. Parker's Ginger Tonic has cured 
many in this section of nervous disorders 
and we recommend it heartily to such 
sufferers.— News. 








DISEASES CURED. 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treat- 
ment, Massage and Movement 
Cure, at No. 19 Temple P1., 
Boston, Mass., by Dr. 
George W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His 
ot disposition, large sympathies, and strong 
vital magnetism, win at once upon his patients, 
and peculiarly fit him to treat a class of discases 
in which nervousirritability are marked features. 
He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients disti ished in the medi- 
cal and } professions and in literature, amo 
them, some of the most wealthy and intiuen 
men and Ly eh in the couprtry. 
Dr. Rhodes has made a 5 necial study of Pousiy- 
sis, Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hys- 
teria, Heart, Lung and L1-y- S Sueneee, om 
been Le successful in 
Of all the patients he has treated  duritg tl 
fifteen years, only one, Dr. Greeg, cf Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, maki recov- 
ery at his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that 
his life was prok and made more comfort- 
ro b une “AL ay? was gratefully acknowl- 
= Lae and admitted by his former 
rascal faviee lsown ——— ft . acing 
was expressed not 0} n placin 
Oe under his care, but by cunting for bh 
niece, a literary lady, who with her 
mother were both patients of Dr. Ropers, and 
ae Yr 7 health. 
more case we will mention,—a son of the 
late Prof. Miller, of Amherst Co! was brought 
o Dr. Ropes, almost compl 
that even his 2 and 
his limbs were drawn u —> eet twisted by con- 
rain and heart were 


tter 4. such an extent that 
ining room. In 
‘act the boy was by the physic- 
ians attending h m. Fir , a8 a last resort, his 
mother brought him to Dr. RHODES, and in twelve 
weeks, under his treatment, he was entirely cu 
and is now in perfect health. His cure was re- 
~ A. his Laps as aimost miraculous; but 
stated above are too well known to 
admit of doubt. 


That ripe and profound ——¥ La ay CALVIN 
E. STowsE, the bustand of Mrs. H t Beecher 


last 


lyzed, 80 
ie were involved, 


ven over to 


Stowe, 5 — gh was 
taken to DR. Bonen who within a few months’ 
time Prof. Stowe 


t. 
The Hon. wpasam > HooKER of San Free. 
+ Was bro 0 Boston, ex 
}acea under DR. ODES’ care Kp Ay 


efter being given up as incurable by many of our 
most nent physicians, both at home and 
ng under Dr. RaOpDEs’ treat- 
ment five months, he was restored to health, but 


We might mention hun 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. RHODES’ suceess- 
ful treatment ae Seseeee, is known from the 











-. NOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAN, 
{From the Boston Globve.] 





Messrs, Editors — 

The above is a cood likeness of ire, Lrdia E. Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who above all ther human beingt 
may be truthfully called the ‘Dear Fr iend of Woman,” 
assome of her correspondents love to call her, She 
is zealously devoted to her work, which is the outcome 
of a lifestudy, and is obliged to keep six lady 
assistants, to help her answer the large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its specia) 
burden of suffering, or joy at releasefrom ft. Her 
Vegetable Compound is a medicir and not 
evil purposes, I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this. 

On account of its proven merits, {t is recommended 
and prescribed by the best physi sin the country. 
One says: “It works like a aoe and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhewa, frregular and painful 
Menstruation, all Ovarian Troubles, “i: iflammation and 
Ulceration, Floodings, all nts and the con- 
sequent spinal weak ness, and is especially adapted to 
the Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the 


© for good 


Displacem 


fystem, and gives 


new lifeand vigor. It removes faintn flatulency, 
destroys all craving for stimulants, and rc ligges weak- 
ness of the rtomach, It cures Bloating adachea, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sloepleasness, 
Depression and Indigestion. That fecling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and bac'ache, ts always 
permanently cured by its use. It will at all times. and 









under all circumstances, inharmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only @1. per ottle or six for §5., and is sold by 
druggists. Any advice r wd ¢ oclal cases, ana 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the V ta! le Compound, can oe 
obtained by addressing Mra. P’., with stamp for reply, 
at her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Complaint of efther sex this compound fs 
unsurpassed as abuncant testimonials show, 

“Mrs. Pinkham's Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best in the world for the cure of Constipation, 
Biliousness and Torpidity of the liver. Her Blood 
Purifier works wonders in its special line and bids fair 


to equal the Compound in its » 


molarity 





All must respect her as an Ancel of Mercy whose sole 
ambition is to do rood to othera 
Philadelphia, Pa. ® Mrs. A. M.D 
THE 


American School Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES. 


The Lord’s Prayer and 
50 other Sub- Mottoes, 


32 cards, size 8x14, printed on both sides 
of the best rail-road card board. 


Colors: Salmon and Green. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.00. 


—— 9 ———— 


These mottoes are pronounced the best now 
published, They render the school-room attrac- 
tive, stimulate pupils to earnest study and exert 
an excellent moral influence. Can be easily read 
across the school-room. Put up in strong manilla 
envelope for mailing. Address, 

E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


GIES. 


, Do not ne- 


Piha Ps 


EWESTS 
2 you have 
received our 
finely illustrat- 
ed sopage cata- 
yo ~ me — 


THE COLUMBUS BUGGY ‘CO, 


Columbus, Ohio, is the largest factory in the well 
for first-class Boggic 8, Phxtons, Surreys and Car- 
riages, and do give more real value for the money 
than any other manufacturers. Dealers sell our 
vehicles everywhere. Name of nearest will be 
sent with prices. 














yoomy suflering with Catarrn} 
desire sent. 1 can furnish a 
of ?ermanent 


° own experience; 
the only kacwn jeans of 
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READY IN 


OCTOBER. 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. 


se of 
of Proper 
Illustrated by 


BY THOMAS B. 


Prepared expressly for the U 


With Notes, Vocabulary, Index 


Students Learning to Read at Sight; 


Names, and Exercises for Translation into Latwun: 


numerous Cuts. 


LINDSAY, Ph. D., 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF LATIN IN THE BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


AMONG the characteristic features of this new 


The orthographical accuracy of the text, the 
results of the investigations of Fleckeiven, Bram- 
bach, an others, having been kept care fully in 
view. 

The notes have been prepared with special re- 
ference to the training of the student in sight- 
reading, and to assist him in grasping the mun 
idea of the sentence. 

CORNELIUS NeEros is one of the wuthcrs regu 
of bis style eu.d the intercst of the subjecis treate 


edition of * Cornelius Nepos”’ are che following: 

The English-Latin exercises make immediate 
use of the words and idioms of the text, thus fix 
ing them firmly in the mind. 

The marking ot the long vowels and the rela- 
tion of derivatives to a common root are among 
che special features of the vocabulary. 

It is a valuable supplementary reading-book, 
where the curriculum does not admit of its intro- 
duction into the prescribed course. 
larly read in the German Gy mrasia. The clea:ness 
d by him are especially adapted to engage the at- 


tenticn of the student, end meke his: tudy of Latin a pleasure rather than a task. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, }'xi 


. 5 Bond St., 
EW YORK, 


6 Hawley St., 152 & 154 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. CHICAGO. 





A SERIES OF 


TEN GEOLOG 


ICAL PLATES. 


274 inches by 36 inches, containing 


Fifteen Diagrams Designed fo 


r Use in Schools and Colleges, 


Edited by A. 8S. PACKARD, Jr., 


Professor of Geology and Zoology,Bruwn Univ., and ed‘tor of The American Natura/ist; author of Zoology, etc., 


The Diagrams are to be accompanied by a text-book, 


128 pages octove, by PROFESSOR PACKARD. 


“FIRST LESSONS IN GEOLOGY,’ 


The Series of Diagrams are arranged in the form of landscapes, and contain a number of orig- 
inal restorations of American, Silurian, and Devonian Animals, especially Carboniferous, Juriassic, 
Tertian Vertebrate Animals, by Professor E. D. O »PE, H. F. OsBorn. and the Editor, with restora- 


tion in the text. 


Price, for the ten Diagrams and books, postage paid, 86.00, 


First Lesson in Geology 60 cents 


per copy. Address all orders to 


THE PROVIDENCE LITHOGRAPH CO., Providence, R. 1, 





Taintor Bros., 


Merrill & Co., 


18 & 20 ASTOR PLACE, New York. 


PUBLISH 


The Franklin Readers. The Fra 


The Franklin Composition Blanks. 


Warren’s Spellers. Cam 


nklin & opy Books, 
ac Vicar’s 
pbell’s “History. 


Arithmetics, 
Etc., Etc., Etc., 


SEND FOR CIRCULATS. 





CowPeER THWAIT & Co| 











PUBLISHERS OF | PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Gymnastic Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 19 Bord Street, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U.S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’'S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave. 
ROYSE’'S English Literature. | CHICAGO. 


APPLETON'S nowy Chemist. | 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


O-—— 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin's Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 








Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 


Peterson’s Science. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scraping together so much miserable 
Latin and Greek as might be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully in one year.”’- -MITon. 

Virgil, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Somes of St. John, 
and Xenophon’s Anahasis, each $ 

Clark's Practical and eae Eatin Gram- 
mar ; adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to all other systems. Price, $1.50. 

Sargent’s Standard Speakers, Frost’s snartoen 
Speakers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 

School Histories, Manesca’s French Series, a. 

i Sample pages of Interlinears tree. Send for 
terms and new catalogue o of al) our ’ publications. 











EACHERS, STUDENTS, MINISTERS 

and Agents can pay their expenses d 
vacation, by taking orders for ‘““Our Wild I 
aps,” “ Sunlight and Shadow,” and other ox 
cellent books. Address 

C. R. Stevens, 7 Barclay, St., New York. 





ESTABLISH ED IN 1837. 


' E. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Call attention to Philadelphia. 
MITCHELL'S GEOGRAPHIES. (The only 


complete series.) 
MITCHELL'S OUTLINE MAPS. 
THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
sal’ Child’s United States, Pictorial 
Goodrich § United States, Pictorial His- 


SERIES OF | tories of England, France, 
. . Rome, Greece, World, and Nat- 
Histories. ural History. 


Speakers, Arithmetics, and Reading Charts. 
The Scholar’s Companion (Et, molog 
Sargent’s School Etymology. Oxford's Speak. 
ers. Smith's Grammars. Butler's Geome- 
try vos published.) Butler's Histories. 
Wall-Maps for several States. 


18 So. SixthSt., 6 No. Howard St., 19 Bond St., 
PHILADELPHIA. BALTIMORE, NEw YORK. 


Impertant Kew Text-Bocks. 


Baldwin’s English Literature, 
English Literature and Literary Critic- 
ism. Vol. I. Poetry. 

Baldwins English Literature. 
English Literature and Literary Critic- 
ism. Vol. II. se. 

Harrison’s French Syntax. 

On the Basis of Edouard Matzner. 

Fenno's Elocution. 

A System of Voice Culture. 

Knoflach’s German Manual, 

F r Beginners in German. 

Reily’s Artist and his Mission, 

A Study in Asthetics. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
Publishers. Philadelphia, Pa. 





RUSKIN’S READERS. 


The following volumes are valuable as READ- 
ING BOOKS, and are specially recommended for 
wots HIGH SCHOOLS, AND LADIES’ SEMIN- 
I. THE TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. Sc- 

lected from ates s Works. 12mo, cloth. 2.00 
Il. ART CUL Selected from Rus- 





J . 


kin’s Works. _ re 2.00 
Ill. PRECIOUS THOUGHTS. Sel 
from Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth....... 1.50 


IV. CHOICE SELECTIONS. Selected from 
Ruskin’s Works. 12mo, cloth.............. 2.00 
V. ETHICS OF THE DUST. Lectures 
dialogue) before a pus school, 12mo Sich 1.00 
Vi. SESAME AND LILIES, ow and 
What to Read on books, woman ete. 12mo 1,00 
VII. FRONDES AGRESTES. Readings in 
Modern Painters. 1l2mo..........-......... 1.00 


*<* Copres of these volumes will be sent for exam- 
ination, with reference to introduction, FREE, by 
mail, on receipt of two thirds of the printed price. 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 





A MONTH ane: I in your count; Men 
¢ | atin, business. ‘adress 
W itkaLen s & tan Box 9%, Pais. Pa Pa 





BRUSHES, 

For Oil & Water Colors 
——0— 

F. W. Devoe & Co’s 
CANVAS, 

ACADEMY BOARDS, 

AND 


Oil Sketching Papers, | 
WATER COLORS: 
Cakes and Moist. 


DRAWING CASTS, 
BOOKS and STUDIES. 















Pausr Works: Lioratio and Jane Streets, New York, 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


WHITE LEAD, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 


F. W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. FULTON & WILLIAM STREETS, New tne PG 
Manufacturers and importers of 





Seulptors’ 
MODELING TOOLS 
AND_CLA\ 
scmehiait 
F. W. Devoe & Co’s 
ARTISTS’ 
FINE COLORS 
IN TUBES. 
—o-— 
CHARCOAL & CRAYON 
Drawing Materials. 
—o—_ 
Supplies for 
TILE ANDCHINA 


PAINTING. 











Fred’k W. Devoe. James F. Drummond. Fred’k Saunders, Jr. J. Seaver Page. 








Ir mportant Books 


For Primary Teachers. 


——_e—@ 


CHILDREN’S HOUR. 
By Mrs. M. B. Slade, Ed. Good Times 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Motion-songs: 
Tableaux, Charades, Blackboard Exercises, Ju~ 
venile Comedies, etc., for Primary Schools, Kin- 
dergartens and Juvenile Home Entertainments. 
lvol., 16mo., boards. Price 50 cents. 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 
By Mrs. Slade, Author of Children’s Hour. 


Containing Dialogues, Speeches, Tablea’ x, Cha- 
rades, Blackboard Exercices, etc., adapted to pu- 
pils in the Common. Grammar end High Schools. 


1 vol. 16mo., boards. Price 50 cents. 


Nat. Kindergarten Songs and Plays. 
By Mrs. Louise Pollock. 

Prin. Nat’l Kindergarten Normal Institute, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 1 vol., 16mo., boards. Price 50cts. 


Any of the above sent by mail postage paid on 
receipt of price. Address 


HENRY A. YOUNG & CO., Boston 
Bright! 
ty 


Tove Sess & Conver, 


For Young Peoples’ Singing 
Classes and Day Schools. 


By H. H. McGRANAHAN & W. A. LAFFERTY. 
A New Book by experienced and practical teach- 
ers, containing a complete and carefully graded 
course of instruction ; a large variety of new and 
choice Songs, Duets, Trios, Dialogues, Motion 
~~~ anne etc., ete., together with .he Can- 
tata o 


“THE FAIRY CROWNING,” 


Teachers of limited experience, as well as young 

students for whom teachers are not availabie, will 

find this book just suited to their needs. 

Price, 30cts. by mail, post-paid; 83 00 

per dozen by express, charges not prepaid. 

SEND FOR SPECIMEN PACES. 
PUBLISHED By 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


New York Office, 


Nov 3. Union waware.| CINCINNATI, 0. 


For Sale by Booksellers Cenerally. 











New! Progressive! 





WALL MAPS 


FOR SCHOOLS. 


The largest assortment in the 
country, at lowest prices. 
AT THE 


Beston School Supply Co. 


15 Bromfield St. 
{Joun A. BOYLE, Manager 








.. taste. 








t 5 ales! cageguen nn ren Ve.) 


NEWEST AND BEST. 


THE IDEAL METHODS 


For Violin, Guitar, Cornet, Piano, Cabinet 
Organs, German Accordeon, Flageolet, Clar- 
inet, Flute, Fife and Baujo. Eleven books by 
Sep. WINNER. The newest and best cheap in- 
structors going, with new, and modern and 
sprightly music. The IDEAL METHOD FOR THE 
CORNET, for instance, has 24 instructive pages, 
and 86 good tunes. Price of each book, 75 cents. 


GOUNOD's NEW ORATORIO, 
THE REDEMPTION, 


Novello’s Edition. The only one adapted to Gou- 
nod’s original orchestration, is just out, and its 
Kindsincet is considered the greatest event of the 
ind since the production of Mendelssohn’s ELiJa4 
1846. Send at once for epocimen oopy. 
Price 81.00. 








Singing School Season is upon us. Do not think 
of neglecting our new and very superior books. 


THE PEERLESS. (75cts.) L. O. Perkins 
newest and best, is just out. Greater variety and 
more perfect arrangement than any preceding 
singing Class Book by this author. 


THE IDEAL. (75 cts.) L. O. Emerson's 
newest and Titseally the best book, is remarkably 
well adapted for classes, conventions and social 


singing. 
> book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H DITSON & CO., 83 Broadway, New Yorx 


TEACHERS 


will find in the New Inductive Arithmetics of 
Greenleaf’s Series a perfect treasury of 


PRACTICAL EXAMPLES, 


both oral and written. Sample by mail on receipt 
of the introduction price. 
The Complete 60 cents. 
Brief Course 25 cents, 


R. S. DAVIS & CO., Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond St., N. Y. 


TRE BOOK FOR PRACTICAL PEOPLE. 
Dr. Richard S. Rosenthal’s 


Meisterschaft System 
FOR 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


Complete Fluency of Speech in 10 Weeks” 


The Nation, New York, says: ““Thissystem is the 
best yet devised for learning to speak a foreign 
language in a short time.”’ 

Each subscriber—$5.00 for each language—be- 
2omes actually a pupil of Dr. Rosenthal, who cor 
rects all exercises and answers all questions in re- 
oes & tu any difficulties which may occur to the 
stu ent. 








25 cents we will send Part I of either the 
French or German as_ specimen copy. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Publishers, 
290-05 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Globes, Map Cases, | 
ring Map ollers. 


L. SMITH 


P 


and § 
Send for Catalogue. 
27 Sixth St.. Phita. 





J . 
Maps, 








IRELAND otro oe ease 
x ia, Pa. 
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